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PREFACE 

1ft February' 1974/ the 'Division of Innovation and 'Development; Bureau of 
Educ/fion for the Handicapped, solicited .proposals for the conduct of a research 
nee^s usse:>sment conference in the area of leisure tyne activity , for handicapped 
populations. The major, objective was to investigate the state oT the art as a means 
d\ determining priorities for needed projects and activities. The Division was to 
/use the conference recommendations as the basis for frairvirig a funding strategy 
which would respond to realistic heeds. Preparation of a bibliography of research 
and demonstration projects and studies completed since. 1963 was also a component 

of .the contract. ? . 

* * 

This report provides the rationale for the conference focus, incorporates the 
discussions and deliberations of the conferees, presents a discussion of.JJie research' 
process, and elaborates upon the research and demonstration priorities developed as 
a result of the literature search, conference work group sessions, and subsequent 
input of others involved in serving handicapped children and youth. (The 
bibliography is published as a separate document.) 

It is the sincere hope, of the Division and the National Recreation and Park" 
Association project. staff that this document will contribute tp the understanding of 
the scope and depCh^of leisure participation by handicapped populations and will be 
read and considered by researchers,, educators, and practitioners involved in the 
diverse and muttidisciplinary. Aspects of leisure activity for handicapped persons. 

\ . • 
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1 L - INTRODUCTION 



Leisure Activity Participation for Handicapped Persons . . . Into the Third Century 



As the Nation enters the ( « Bicentennial year, citizens groups-, private 
enterprise, and government prepare to celebrate the founding of, this country and 
welcome the third century of life in the United States. The primary mode for^ 
participating in this celebration is through leisure activities— festivals, song fests^ 
exhibitions, "walking tours, special telecasts, sports and games, and demonstrations 
of traditional crafts! During the Bicentennial year the Americ^i public .will' have 
an increasing number of ways to learn about and pay tribute to ouf national 
heritage. . " •* J, 

How will handicapped Americans join the non-handicapped in Bicentennial 
activities? Will they possess the skills to participate fully? Will fh$y have access 
to special events? Will Uiey feel comfortable with themselves and wiRTothers? # To 
what degree will they be able to move aroimd indoor and outdoor areas anfl 
facilities? What attitudes and' reactions will they encounter from the '(normal 11 
population? • , y - 

HistoHcally, ^educators, medical personnel, and social service workers have 
focused upon schooling, social skills, vocational -training, and medical intervention 
to facilitate the handicapped person's adjustment^ institutional life or reentry 
into community life. Over the past decades, however, the helping professions have * 
looked more closely at another behavioral dimension— leisure, behavior— 'and have 
begun to incorporate leisure activities into thermograms and use leisure skills as 
building blocks to achieve other goals. For people are both laborious and playful; 
they live in both real and fantasy. worlds; an/J they grow^as individuals and as social 
j^eings through work and through play. 4 * . _ < , \ . '\ 

At present, the body of knowledge and research concerning leisure activities- 
as -therapeutic and growth-producing tools small. Cforis^uently, educators, 
recreation practitioners, and medical personnel have few tested guidelines and 
little substantive data tojielp them make best use of leisure. activities and leisttfe 
behavior in their work with handicapped persons. 

. This. report addresses research and priorities for research and demonstration 
efforts developed to ultimately enhance the leisure skills qf, handicapped persons, 
enable tbem .to. participate more fSlly'in the opportunities, available in the 
community, and help them take more active responsiblity for* directing their^ leisure 
lifestyle. ' * • , » 



" / inherent irj our historic&l traditiops and underlying the foundations 'of puf. 
Icounlry ^tre ten&t^ which recognize the sanctity of the individual, protect .individual 
tfreeooms, and prdclaim fhe right ; of each American citizen to life, liberty, and the 
pursifit of happiness. Despite the written words! our behavior ofter) indicates that 
/-we pay only lip service to tbis philosophical framework. It js appropriate at this 
* time of Bicentennial celebration and heightened national* awareness tjaat We 
reassess wifere we, as a Nation arid as individuals, stand in relation to the 
fundamental principles to which we look to shape the political and social structure 
and policies of the United States. It is especially appropriate that we "as members 
of professions which respond toflthe needs of this ..country's handicapped citizens 
. assess where we stand professionally, and .personally in relation to the obligations 
We have assumed to promote and protect the handicapped person's right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. * 1 " 



Hi EVOLUTION OF A CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 
' ' FOR RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRATION STRATEGIES 



Initial Conference Concept 



Within the broad purview of leisure time activity and 4 _the handicapped 
population exist .a myriad of issues which lend themselves to investigation and 
discussion. In 'its initial proposal to BEH r the National Recreation and Park 
Association identified nihe general areas of concern around which to structure the 
conference. 'These areas were not Diu'tu&lty exclusive, since research 'and 
demonstration activities undertaken within one classification would have important 
implications for the others. *~ 

Leisuce Concepts and Implications for Handicapped Children and Youth 

Leisure .has b t een conceptualized in a variety of ways by psychology, 
sociology, recreation philosophy, cultural anthfopology, and related disciplines. 
Some* view leisure as free time— those hours, and days unencumbered 'by routine 
engagements and the responsibilities associated withr earning a living, maintaining a 
household routine, or surviving. Some consider leisurejin attitude or state of 
being, which involves life enrichment,, discovery, contemplation, restoration, self-, 
gratification, or inactivity." Others r&fer to leisure as activity and equate it with 
recreation, an important element in the life-culture of an individual.* 

From another perspective, leisure is lifestyle, a way of making choices about 
involving oneself in rewarding, exbitingVactivities; success is determined by the 
extent, quality, and relevancy of planning and education for leisure. Leisure is also 
viewed as a social instrument, a means of 'meeting the needs of 'deprived and 
handicapped individuals to help them actualize their potential and .develop self-help 
>kills. The holistic concept of leisure purports that leisure includes the' full range 
of possible forms of self-expression which m^T occur during work or leisure; the 
meaning of work and leisure are inextricably interwoven. 

The amount of available leisure time, the ways in which it isiised, and the 
attitudes formed about it are determined by an individuals position in the social 
class, structure and his/her,race, economic status, educational background, family 
structure, occupation, and ability to engage in participatory^ spectator activities. 
Free time, in and of 'itself, is not tantamount to leisure: Free timers transformed 
into leisure according to the w*ay in which it is viewed and organized. 



w, . Leisure time assumes a vital pl£ce in t^e life oMhe handicapped population, 
especially those who are faced with an entire life of enforced non-wo£k due to the 
nature of their disability which may preclude entirely or allow, only marginal 
participation in gainful employment* For this population grQup, large blocks, of 
unbilled or uncommitted time may represent a,, painful burden <fr a positive 
challenge, depending upon their personal situation and environment. 

Unfortunately, 'many handicapped persons £re institutionalised or home- 
bound, or live in areas which offer few, if any, recreation program]? and services 
geared to their special needs. Often their isolated existence limits tneir awaren&k 
of , leisure time options, prevents them from developing skills and competence for 
suqceslful §nd rewarding participation, and stems their interest, motivation, and 
ability to identify the resources tljey require. People in general bave" difficulty irT. 
using their free time, wisely and productively; -the problems faced by the , 
handicapped person are more serious, however. Without doutft, the obstacles facing 
the handicapped individual are not inability or unwillingness .to participate; they are 
privation,\^norance, an&isolation. 

; ^filj^mg leisure tjme or activity presupposes a person's awareness of need; 
v #5ility to pldn for and choose leisure time options; interest, skill, and capability to 

participate; access to resources; motivation and support; positive attitudes about 
•leisure participation; • and ability to grow . and alter participation patterns 

throughout life. <The dignity and independence, of handfcapped^persons jire 

diminished to a great decree if these individuals are unable to chart the course of 

their leisure lifestyle* , I * • 



There is *a gener&l and overwhelming need for . persons in the helping 
profession to facilitate the handicapped individual's productive and rewarding 
participation in leisure time activities as .a way of moving closer to a full and 
Meaningful -lifestyle.- . \ . . 

4 ' 

Leisure Participation as it Relates to Human Growth and Development v 

Many have seen a relationship between ,the types and quality of leisure 
participation and such factors as development bf self-image and self-awareness; 
positive self-regard; socialization; physical fitness; coping ability and perception bf 
reality; self-care and maintenance; independence; self-actualizatio;!; employability; 
development of perceptual-motor skills; f££ellectual functioning; and family unit 
behavior and acceptance bf handicapping conditfons. Considerable investigation of f 
the mterrelatedness bf these and other variables and assessment of the validity of 
conclusions drawn, fronj research are required before service delivery can 
adequately meet the needs of handicapped persons. ^ \ 

One of the antecedents of adult leisure patterns is the nature and quality of 
play patterns exhibited by infants and* children. The handicapped child is often 
^hampered by inadequate opportunity for a variety of developmental play 
experiences. Many pamifications of this experiential deficiency ihave been 
ideptified by researchers and educators; if more implications were understood, the 
full impact of play deprivation would probably be profound. 

Considerable research has been undertaken in the area of play, and' many 
theories and concepts have been proposed about t^e benefits and functions of play 
behavior. To some, play is education, one of the primary means for making contact N 



with people* fend things^and learning about one's place in the world. Play is Also seen 
as a humanizing agent through which the .individual becomee a human being and 
learns to live in a social order and in a symbolic cultural world. Play is seen as an 
activity understood by the child, as an integral part of his/her wortd, and as his/her 
method of communication and means of testing and mastering the external world., 
Play is also considered a child's^ay to deal with experiences by creating model; 
situations and mastering realitytfyexperi mentation and planning. # 

In another context, play is viewed as a means of -channeling and expending* 
surplus energy, a way of practicing instinctual behavior which will be necessary in 
adult life, Snd a; means to achieve bathar^ Play has been utilized as a 
therapeutic mediujn to achieve a diagnostic understanding of the child, establish a 
relationship, break through defenses, relieve tension and*£&ixiety, and, importantly, 
to develop a childV interest in play -which can be carried ovetanto daily life* v 

Most- theorists agree that play~behav!or is parf of a developmental sequence 
and that play, itself, progresses through different Stages/ Some theorists'also agree 
that attitudes arfd interest concerning play, recreation, and leisure develop early 
and when accompanied by appropriate skills development, set the foundation for 
behaviorjicontinued throughout life, . , 1 * 

Since play behavior is dependent ^upon physiological, psychological, and 
intellectual* processes, jt Js understandable that because of tHeir handicapping 
condition, children may* be deprived of or limited in early play experiences which 
form the basis for later leisure patterns and f behaviors. Hqwcver, limitations 
imposed by factors other than itjie disability* can be lessened by the understanding 
and intervention of* significanfpersarjs in the life space of the handicapped child. 
And, too, the child can learn to lessen the interference of the disability in the 
performance'of leisure activities, \ ' 

, A significant- issj)le in .leisyre tihne activity for the handicapped is the^ 
investigation of many ways in which leisure behavior patterns are developed >and* 
the. ways in Which family, .school, community, and ftelping professions can 
contribute to the provision of environments and experiences to facilitate play for 
handicapped children. , - 4 » 

/" " ' ' ' • * " . . 

Inhibitors/Facilitators of Leisurejgarticipation ' k \ . 

Environmental barriers have long been a concern of those working with, 
handicapped persons and^re coming to the attention of the general public as a 
result of the advocacy and consumer movements. Successful* functioning within 
this society require^the ability to understand, interpret, and act appropriately upon 
signs, symbols and communications within the non-human and human environments; 
exert an influence upon external forces; have access to resources; move about with 
minimal difficulty; and assimilate experiences. Handicapped^ children and adults 
are greatly hampered in their daily living, work, and leisure' participation by 
observable and subtle physical barriers and altitudes. . 

Often handicapped -persons are unaware of the causes of their frustration 
and limited participatidn in "normal humaruactivities, and it takes a degree of 
awareness and exposure for them to "realize" that they are missing something which 
others have. Transportation to,' entrance- into, and mobility within recreation areas 
and facilities are important factors which facilitate or inhibit leisure participation. 



Usability of material, equipmeaVand apparatus is equally as significant inc 
fostering involvement. in leisure activities. Handicapped children and adults are 
often Excluded f^om'many leisure options because^ of the limitations imposed by 
their physical impairments; in general, programs do not provide the' degree and 
types of modifications and adaptation necessary to accommodate these disabilities. 
The handicapped population is generally not encouraged to achieve self-reliance 
and resourcefulness which would allow them to better utilize the available 
opportunities. - # " . # „ 

One of the prime issues in increasing participation is to study the need for ( 
special equipment and materials; rules . dnd regulations; activity space and' 
faciliti.es;. activity scheduling;, and instructional, styles. It js also important to 
determine wh&t types o$ problems the handicap£e<lj|iave in participating in regular 
programs jand facilities and tcTsee how, they perceive 'So-called barriers. 

. a * 
/Important in decreasing environmental barriers is legislation (and Strict 
enforcement) and the work of architects, planners, and transportation experts. The 
1968 Architectural "Barriers Act requires that structures built .or renovated with 
public funds be accessible to. handicapped individuals. Medical technology and 
engineering fields ajjSo can contribute to increased leisure participation of the 
£andicapped *by designing safe, effective appliances to facilitate mobility and to 
correct physicaHmpairments. . 4 * ' 

w 

Activity Analysis 

■ « * 

* Ease or difficulty of participation, in leisure" time activities is a function of 
the individual's level of skill development; development of the body in relation to 
the requirements of the activity; intellectual level; ability to understand the 
concepts and/or rules upon which the activity is based; and degree to which the 
participant is able to gain feedback about performance from others, f^om internal 
and external cues, and from the results of his or her actions. By understanding the 
components of an activity, i.e., th£ physiological, psycho-motor, intellectual, 
social, and affective aspects, personnel.can (1) use observation of perforfna&e^as. a. r 
.diagnostic tool to determine in what areas a child -is having difficulty, £2) develop £ r ' 
prescriptive program to ameliorate the problems (increase stamina, strength, eye- 
hand coordination,, conceptualization), and (3) determine a child!s strengths and 
abilities aod provide activities which, allow the development of increased skill 
levels and bring satisfaction to the child. Additionally, personnel pan determine 
the" types of modifications and adaptations necessary in equipment, physical space, 
activity organization, instructional method, apd rules/regu}ations which will 
improve participant satisfaction and performance. ^ - t , ^\ 

Techniques of activity analysis and t|ie utilization of d#ta gathered duping 
the analysis ar£ important concerns which require in-depth study. 

.- ' • • , r j • '.. '. J- 

Leisui^ .Counseling/Development 6f, Leisure Profiles 

One of the .important contributions which personnel can make to increasing 
leisure time activity participation .by the handicapped population is to instate 
leisure counseling as part of the leisure services system to: 



assist the individual to maintain and strengthen his/het existing- affilia- 
tions with. family, friends, and community groups; „ . m 

+ help the individual^ form new ties with individuals and groups; 

• teach the. individual how to rtififce use of available community resources 
for recreation; * 

• stimulate the individual's awareness of his/her own recreation needs; 

■ • open new areas of recreation interest and develop new recreation skills; 

• mobilize commuhity resources to increase leisure'participatiQn options; 

Counseling helps to motivate the individual to participate in experiences 
which will be beneficial in light of his or her needs and desires for growth and 
experience. . 

According to O'Morrow,. recreation counseling can be defined as: * ' ( x 

A technique in the rehabilitation process, whereby a professional person 
uses all information gathered about a patient prior to discharge to 
further explore interests., and attitudes, with respect -to leisure, , 
recreation, and social relationship V?n order to enabl^ the patient to 
' identify, locate, and use recreatioqfresources in the community. 1 

Hamilton provides a definition Of . counseling which Hs also appropriate for leisure 

counseling: , % - 

■* . ■ 4 

■ • 

Counseling v mighfbe thought of as a catalyst which enables the patient 
to av^il himself to the resources of the rehabilitation process. It is 
thcougn growth in understanding, which the counselee experiences, that 
< is enabled to utilize his own resourced, the services made available* 

-to him for the purpose of overcoming his own handicap. 2 

* < . » 

* * * . ** 

The leisure counselor utilizes all data and personal knowledge about the 
handicapped .individual to foster self-generated motivation and to achjeve or 
stimulate positive, outreach action. fc 

Leisure counseling € fs especially important withip the family unit. Ail^ 
"Activity Survey" undertaken by the Mid-MissourLMentaL Health Center in 1971 
indicates a high correlation between emotional disturbance in children and 
inadequate parent/child relationship. One 'of the areas of .this inadequate 
relationship is that of family recreation and leisure time activity patterns. 
Through counseling, family recreatidn habits may be modified to create a moje 
positive climate within the family; fc * I 



herald S. O'Jtforrow, "A Study of. Rpcr6ation Service to Psychiatric Patients in 
Relation to Pre^Discharge Planning and -Aftercare." Unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1968. 

2 Kenneth W v Hamilton, Counseling the Handicapped in the Rehabilitation Process , 
New York: Ronald Press, 195.0. " 



Recreation counseling attends tothei recreation needs and interests of the 
individual as they relate to age, education, family, socioeconomic, and cultural 
elements; the recreatfort . resources within the community; attitudes toward 
recreation; and-contact with recreation personnel and facilities in the community. 
The leisure counselor seeks to help the individual establish a; balanced leisure 
program, including elements for. social interaction, creative* expression, physical 

exercise, spectator appreciation, intellectual stimulation, apd solitary relaxation. 

* * * 

Leisure cpunseling, coupled with vocational counseling, allows the profes- 
sional to serve the handicapped individual as a whole person. " 

\ ' ^ - » ' • 

Leisure Education/Career Education for Leisure Occupations 

It is possible # and highly desirable to include within the scfjopl curriculum 
experiences which create awareness of and positive attitudes tqward" leisure and to 
' develop within the students a variety of skills which will facilitate participation* in 
leisure time activities. Integrating leisure education concepts, skills, knowledge, 
and attitudes into daily classroom activities can assist handicapped children to 
develop a positive. regard for use of leisure time an£ to achieve a Wealthy balance 
between work tasks and leisure activities. 

•Additionally, instituting a "career education frameworks for leisure occirpa-. 
tions may assist handicapped children in identifying jobs within the Hospitality and 
Recreation Occupations Cluster. There are a wide variety of jobs in this. cluster 
which are within the capability of persons displaying a broad range of disability. 
Leisure time activity may be apprppriately linked to the world of work and may 
lead to satisfying employment.. t 

The Jeisure education and cdreer education concepts are appropriate, ways of 
linking the community \yith the treatment or academic institution to provide a 
wider variety of programs and services \vithin a locale arid to increase' the 
handicapped child's ability and interest in usingthe resources available. 



Information Resources and Research Techniques 



" To be of value, research findings must be applied to- programming and 
operational settings to initiate change. Researphers must be aware of the avenues 
for insemination of results, and practitioners must be aware of the systems which 
'include the type of research information. they require in their operations. Marty 
information .systems now exist which can be utilized by both researchers and 
practitioners. * 



Research techniques should also be shared and refined to insure the validity 
and reliability of instruments. - The research conference is one meanjs of evaluating 
current ^eseatch methodologies arid determining ways to investigate the variables 
involved in leisure time activity. m * * 
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Education, Training, and Development of Personnel 

The quality, scope, and depth of professional preparation are important 
determinants of the ultimate level of understanding and effectiveness achieved By 
personnel and the appropriateness of service provided for handicapped persons. An 
■evaluation of current training and degree programs is necessary in light of the 
fascial needs of the handicapped. Education and training must be structured to 
co/respond to the actual tasks performed by .the helping and^ health-care 
professions. <. 

Another important segment of professional preparation js in-service training 
for personnel in institutions, schools, and agencies. Especially where staff function 
as members 'of a team, significant opportunities exist for improving service through 
well coordinated and .conceived' institutes, workshops, and skill development 
activities. / '. 

. Mobilization arid Full U tilization of Institutional and Community Resources . 

— s : ~ * ^ 

the greatest level of leisure activity participation can be achieved after all 
resources within the neighborhood and community. are identified, coordinated, and 
mobilized. Part of tjie mobilization effort involves community education programs 
to inform residents and youth-serving agencies of the commonalities and 
differences of handicapped person's and their able-bodied peers. 



Modification of 'Areas of Concern 



The nine categories ^were presented to the' Conference Advisory Committee 
atkn initial planning session. After scrutiny' and discussion, the topics of concern 
werfe reorganized into five new categories, which 'are briefly described here. 

Leisure concepts — an overview of general issues: 

The role of activity participation in achieving normalization, deinstitu- 
\ tlonalization, and mainstreaming. . 1 • - 

• . The effects of leisure time 'activity participation upon cognitive, 
affective, and motor development. . 

• • • i , f . 

• The effects of passive, and vigorous activities upon the "capacity to learrt 
and function within a social structure.- 

• Leisure participation as it relates to development of self-image and self- 
awareness;'satisfaction with self; socialization; physical fitness; coping 
ability, and perception of reality; self-care and maintenance; family unit 
behavior and acceptance of disabilities. 



9 
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Attitudinal barriers- social ari*d cultural' '-'attitudes and stereotypes which 
inhibit/lessen or facilitate/enhance participation by handicapped persons, in leisure 
activities: 
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w • *• Of community recreation personpel toward handicapped persons in their 
"normal" programs* 

• Qf the handicapped population toward themselves and their disabilities. 

. : • • - /' ~ r ' . ' 

• Of the general- citizenry" and leisure services providers, toward 
handicapped persons* 

' " ^ -v V 

• Of non-Handicapped peers toward participating with handicapped children. 

• Of educators and physical educators toward tfte handicapped persons they* 
- * . serve in their classes an<3 prdgfams. 7 

• • Of handicapped individuals' 5 toward leisure. 

• Stereotypic ways of viewing the potentials, capabilities, etc.. of the 
handicapped populatibn. y 

Activity analysis— process by" which the components or factors of an activity are 
isolated: * 

• Techniques for analyzing activities. 

• ' Developirtg' and/or evaluating prescriptive programming. 

• Applying activity analysis to special education, therapeutic recreation, 
and adaptive physical education programs. 

Design/a daptation. and considerations — natural and man-made t^rrifers/ facilitators 
to participation? 

• Ways in wKich physical structures can be designed, constructed, and 
renovated to facilitate access t6, entrance into r jand mobility within to 
assist leisure participation. - 

• Adaptations of equipment 'and materials to meet special needs for 
usability. . p s . " 

• Ways in which the community'as'a whole can assist participation. 

• Instructional styles, activity scheduling according to space, and 'facility 
layout and design. * m ■ 1 

• L6gislatiori*or policies affecting design. 

• Medical appliances, prostheses, etc:, to facilitate participation. 




Education /Counseling : - v . 

■ 

• Leisure education — ways of introducing leisure concepts from pre-sehool 
through grade 12 to develop a wholesome, productive attitude toward 
participation and requisite "skills;* effects of leisure education upon 

• • participation. - . 

* ' * • 

• "Career education— preparing handicapped children for careers in leisure * 
service occupations. ' ' 7 * 

* *. 

% , • Leisure counseling— techniques, instruments; effects of counseling 'upon 
participation; mobilizing community resources; avocational counseling. 

• Intervention modalities— use of reality therapy, behavior modification,' 
transactional analysis, etc., and the impact of these techniques upon* 
leisure participation. ' • - 

• Personnel development— in-servioe training to prepare professional teaws 
to structure services to enhance leisure participation; sensitizing agency, 
school, and institutional personnel to the leisure ne^ds # of the 
.handicapped and to jlhe basic similarities of the needs of "normal" 
populations and "special", populations.- 

These topical areas prqvjded the structure around which state of 'the art 
presentations., were framed and" reactor* cqmments, were structured. / (See 
Appendix A' for the edited texts- of these presentations.) 



-III. RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRATION INVESTIGATIONS: 
' A DISCUSSION OF PRIORITY AREAS 



Change can occur randomly or as a result of purposeful intervention. The*' 
consequences of change— the impact upon an individual, group,, situation, 
institution,, concept, or process— can be negative, neutral, or positive. Attempts at 
purposeful change usually are initiated to correct ineffective .or Jnefficien^ 
patterns; produce a more desirable, products environment, or geryice; achieve goals \ 
or 'Standards; present an unwanted event or action from occurring or perpetuate 
desired trends; or respond to the expressed needs and preferences of an individual 8 
or group. " ' 4 ... 

' There are many approaches to undertaking planned intervention to achieve 
change. However, it is safe to assume that ..the better the diagnosis of the 
situation, identification of the type and extent of change sought, ahd development* 
of appfopriate strategies, the better the.outcom'e. 4 . . 

* One of the ways to approach purposeful intervention' is through research. 

Educators, therapeutic Recreation practitioners, and researchers can play a 
substantial positive role in improving the leisure lifestyle of handicapped 
populations by^adequately defining problems, formulating appropriate hypotheses, 
donceriving valid and reliable research. designs, and applying the resultant data to 

# £ring about the type, of change required for more effective leisure service delivery. 

•for it is ultimately. through service delivery- 1 whether it be education, recreation, 
counseling, rehabilitation, leisure education, or more efficient transportation— that , 

..handicapped persons may learn the skills and have access -to the resources which* 
enable them to engage in more satisfying and involving participation in leisure 

•activities. ' w * • 

• ' - ■ . * . - > . * \ 

\ (Several months after l%e conference, when the results of the work sessions 
.had been analyzed,' project* staff fc find Advisory Committee members, met to 
consider " the - most appropriate* framework for developing research and 
demonstration priorities^/Tfce topics addressed in this se^ion were derived from (1) 
those upon which the conference was based and (2) thc&se which evolved during 
conference work'sessions. Recommendations for each of the five areas of concern 
are presented in Section-Vj . m 



Social Psychology of Leisure: ~ 4 Personalization and Socialization 
. v , * ' ' 

"The general purpose of research pn leisure for handicapped populations is to 
assist the individual to become competent in dealing with and relating*to the world 
of self , world of people , and the world of objects, culture, and space . This 
conceptual framework was formulated by existential psyehiatry to describe the way 
a person exists in the life space. The multitude of encounters, transactions, and 
behaviQrs required of each person eaqh day involve at least one and < usually all 
three of tfiese worlds. * . ' 

* t In a» .leisure context, for example, if an individual wishes' to play baseball, 
he/she must have the confidence to participate, (self), the ability *to interact 
appropriately with other teammates (people), and the skills to manipulate the bat 
to strike the ball to send it to a ppint in space (objects/space). If a person has 
difficulty in relating in any of these three worlds he/§he may elect not to 
participate in the game, may drop out, pr may be aske.d to leave because of the 
disruption caused to the. game. However, if the individual receives assistance in 
overcoming or compensating for the problem-producing behavior— that is, becoming 
more competent ijj one or more of the worlds—full and positive participation is 
more likely to result. * 

Life processes generally fall into two .^tegpries: : socialization and 
. personalization. Socialization refers to the -behaviors, krfowledge, and attitudes 
needed by an individual- to function in socigty-and* contribute to the furtherance of 
that society; personalization refers to the behaviors, knowledge, and attitudes 
needed by an individual to understand himself/herself, develop positive self-regard 
and self-concept, take responsibility for self-direction and self-realization, and 
generally achieve a state of mental health and physical well-being. 

Ordinarily skills resulting 'from and contributing to socialization and 
.personalization overlap and complement and supplement one another; some may be 
more important* to one process than the other. And* usually - weakening or 
strengthening in one process has a direct, if not proportional impact upon the other. 
These skills may be categorized as vocational, avocational, and interpersonal or as 
cognitive, affective, and motor,. ' { . 

It is. generally believed that the potential for positive socialization and. 
personalizaiion exists in participation in leisure activities. However, under certain 
circumstances an. individual may perceive leisure time as a burden, and his/her 
coping mechanisms may^weak^n of fail completely. In these instances, leisure time 
may be more debilitating than habilitating for an individual. The negative aspects 
<$£ leisure time and leisure participation may be keenly felt by the handicapped 
person, who may lack, competence in the worlds of self, people, and objects. 

\ In spite, of the belief in the positive potential which leisure may hold for an 
individual, little knowledge exists as tp how much can bejearned through leisure 
parttfeipation and to what degree such learning is transferable, what unique function 
leisure participation may serve in the socialization and personalization processes, 
and what environmental— physical and social— adaptations must be m$de to assist 
the tfandicappdd persbn to participate in leisure activities. Research investigations 
can pKovide the substantive data and information Necessary to respond to these 
issues. A * 

♦ • 
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Those helping professions which use leisure activities as tools and seek to 
enhance leisure participation. * through habilitation/rehabilitation/treatment 
processes have two general objectives: (1) to assies the handicapped perron to 
acquire leisure skills, which will be applied to leisure participation and (2) to assist, 
the handicapped person to acquire other skills and knowledge through involvement 
in leisure activities'. 

- • if 

In objective 1, the' acquisition of leisure skills is &n end in itself; that is, all 

^ handicapped persons ha\Jp the right to the Opportunity to engage irfleisure 

activities, and to do so they require appropriate skills. On the other hand 

(objective 2), the acquisition of leisure skills may be viewed as a means to an end— 

the development of social and personal competence as"^ exhibited through work, 

avocational pursuits, interpersonal relationships, and general self-maintenaijce. 

To achieve these objectives it is necessary to study the handicapped person, 
the non-handicapped person, and the environment. 

Barriers to Acquisition and Maintenance of Skills * • 

^Individual leisure skills may be predominantly motor, affective, or cognitive, 
^or they may represent a combination of the th'rge. For handicapped persons the 
physical surroundings, the instructional methods, the learning task, and/br the tools 
of learning may require modification to .facilitate the •acquisition of -different 
leisure skills according to the limitations imposed by specific handicaps, the "skill 
level' of the learner, and the attitudes whiQh the. learner has developed about 
learning and about self. * * m * * * • 

* * * * 

Oflen the^handicapped child- or youth is prevented from acquiring leisure 
skills*in the nopmal^ourse' of growth and development because no one takes, thfe 
time to provide # the learning 3ityati0n, because instructional techniques do not 
rebpond to Q>e unique learning characteristics of the handicapped child, because t)V6 
Child has not mastered the developmental skills required to perform more 
sophisticated tasks associated with leisure participation, or because interest and 
motivation to participate in leisure activities have never developed. Those working 
with handicapped children and youth play an important part in shaping attitudes and 
behaviors which.prepare the individual" for posj#ve learning and skrll development. 

* - ^ * 

But acquisition of skills is only one-half of the task facing thfe handicapped 

•„ person. He/she must, fee- able to maintain these skills and put them into r practice 
through continuous participation. No matter how successful a child becomes in an 
activity, if he/she cannot enjoy the pleasure of active involvement, learning may be 
perceivedas frustrating and often futilt. * - ' - . 

Approximately 20 -million " people in the United. States are limited in 
undertaking ajpd performing their major life activities (g(?ing to schtfbl, playing with 
friends, daily chores), according to the National Health Survey (Series 10, No. 85, 
Tables 9 and 25, 1972). the survey estimated that 1.8 million of these.persons were 
confined to their homes, mainly -because of .architectural* barriers, lack of 
transportation, or limiting he&lth problems, such as lack of urinary bladder^ control. . 



Because of their physical limitations handicapped persons often confined 
and restricted in their interaction with and mobility within spacial configuration^ 
They often lack thejtrengtfi, stamina, or range of motion necessary to manipulate 
thingfc and operate equipment in~ ways fn which "mass society, takes* for grantejj. 
These problems have been well documented in the < vocational rehabilitation and 
medical literature; however, important areas of life exist other ttoanTehabilitfction 
and work adjustment. / ; • ; :* 

, . - « #* 

Quite frequently a major portion of , the life 'of a handicapped perspn. is 
( involved with off-the-job living; yet this facet of life f\$s gained little attention." In 
leisure time, as in work, handicapped persons experience architectural barriers, 
improper equipment design, and lack of functional^ capacity (e.g., mobility to 
generate sufficient force and exertioq to move l^ers, turn handles, push a 
wheelchair, etc.). ~ \ 

v _ • 

b The handicapped learner and participant 4p leisure activities often 
expe^ferices two types of problems— limited or difficult accessibility to leisure 
resources and problematic circumstances concerning .use of facilities and equip- 
ment! A person confined to a wheelchair may" be unable to approach &nd/or enter 
and move around .in a museum, sports arena, or library; b person with cerebraj palsy 
or an amputated limb -may be unable to. manipulate a piece of equipment required 
to engage iri a recreation activity and may be prevented from participating: 

Maintenance of skills requires practice .and application. AlTpeople need to 
hatfe access to Resources and tc\ move-around in an environment which Creates 
ihteractiveneSj^O) among and between people and (2) between people and objects 
and space. v Urtfortunately, many handicapped persons find that th^eir work, play, 
•and habitation environments do little to foster this interactiveness and "that they 
must continuously contend with difficulties arising from inadequate <iesign- and 
construction. As .a result, the time and energy, which might otherwise be invested, 
in growth-producing leisure participation is "channeled jnto coping. Further, it is 
not sufficient to create barrier-free space; it is "also necessary to create 
transportation links which Accommodate^ tHe handicapped person who Wishes to 
move betw?en*and among the spaces in which he or she works, plays, and lives, 

. The goal is to increase participation in leisure 1 activities.^ It Can be achieved 
if more is done to .assist handicapped persons .-develop resourcefulness, 
independence, and self-sufficiency, thereby enabling them to cope more 
successfully with the environments in which they find, themselves; if more is done 
to facilitate acquisition of leisure skills by improving the learning environment and 
expanding the opportunities for practice and use of skills^ if .mqre appropriate, 
consistent, and far-reaching use is made of existing building and grounds standards; . 
and if stricter enforcement of laws and regulations is achieved. 

The problems seem evident, and the "knowledge to solve them is widely 
available. Why, then, are attempts to remedy these situations moving so slowly? 
Wby doesn't there seem to be nvere far-reaching effort to bring, about change? 
There appear to be several factors involved. . * 

1. Although knowledge is available, one cannot assume that it is 
disseminated to the general public Qr those involved. in engineering and environ- 
mental design. . « e ' 
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2. FedenpV state, and local 'legislation mandates standards and design 
criteria in some areas. However, sufficient enforcement and resources are needed 
to insure change. , 

3. Public interest fluctuates concerning reduction of architectural barriers 
aod related' issues. Some persons in^lrategic positions express little concern attout 
handicapped individuals. 

*4. We have perpetuated the 'myth that effective social action should be 
directed toward reducing barriers for the~"handicapped." This suggests two things: 
(a) that modification of structures, areas, anc} ^ervice systems 1ia1 utility only for 
the handicapped population as a special interest group; therefore, the money for 
these modifications" is diverted from social programs of benefit to, the general 
citizenry* artd (b) that tbe responsibility Tor a segment of the. population rests not 
with that segment but with others who will ultimately see few ^benefits from their 
efforts. < 9 - — - i__ . j*~ 

These perceptions do not reflect the reality of the situation. First, 
accessibility and "usability of areas and . facilities and such support systems as 
transportation enhance the mobility patterns of all persons, specifically those who 
would nat be considered "handicapped" in the usual'sense but who-are hindered^by. 
physical encumbrances and inconvenient desigo features* It is to the benefit of $11 
to invest the time, effort, and financial resources to alleviate problems in design 
and construction. Second,- handicappecT populations have a responsibility and p 
desire to take part in the deSigrTof their, dost-iny, lifestyle, and environment. They 
are frequently encouraged^, and allowed to do so, but they more frequently find 
opposition and unconcern*, when they attempt to exercise their rights arid 
responsibilities. An attitude of cooperation among handicapped citizens, 
legislators, planners, $nd service providers would decrease the emphasis on "doing 
for" and allowall parties to move forward together in united action for the general 
benefit of the~cbuntry. — • _ rt . * * * V 



5. Concern is expressed over the cost* required to pphbvate existing 
structures und'constpuct new facilities* to'meet the standards of accessibility (md 
usability. Planners, designers, and engineers need to determine cost-effective 
approaches 4o altering the built environment which has evolved over centuries (and 
•to what extent this change-should occurLJo create new technology to outfit the 
handicapped person to cope more satisfactorily with the environment as.it is, or 
bring about the .-desired level of change, and increased mobility through some 
combined approach. . ^ / . 

Activity-Analysis, Selection, and Programming ^ / 
* - '.■'*" 

Closely associated with the need to remove physical, bacriers to participation 
is the ; need to increase' the quality and flexibility of participation of .the 
handicapped person by carefully selecting- appropriate Activities for skill 
acquisition. Of equal importance is effective programming for maintaining 
participation skills. - 

"Leisure activity analysis" is an emerging area of interest whieh is primarily 
concerned with determining the human performance demands of leisure activities. 
' If a person cannot meet performance requirements, a reereator or educator may (1) 



e . x 

bring the child to the level of performance required by practice and developmental 
activities, (2) modify the rules and lessen the ( exertion required to participate 
satisfactorily, or (3) dec&e that the child would be harmed by participation and/or 

. that he/she would not be able to achieve the requisite skill level for participation. 

"In the latter alternative, the practitioner would prohibit participation and select a., 
more appropriate activity within the health and performance limits of the child. 

The objective analysis of leisure activities may be viewed as a method which 

permit^personnel to engage in a wider and more complex range of decisi6n-making 

regarding specific activities that would optimize behavior change of a handicapped. 

person and make. available to him/her greater options for participation. The ability 

to make refined selections of activities in relation to specific goals and objectives 

would turn -result in greater specificity and consistency in programming efforts, 

with a consequent movement toward the concept of "prescriptive programming." It 

is through programming—selecting, ~ sequencing* scheduling, and delivering - 

activities— that individuals receive the full benefits of the activity analysis process. 

And it is through prescriptive programming that the individual becomes the focus 

of attention and receives the greatest benefits of the expertise and understanding 

whteh helping professionals have to, offer. In and of itself, activity analysis is 

relatively meaningless. But, when tfie findings of the analysis- are synthesized and 

applied through programming, this arduous process becomes an appropriate 

Undertaking.' •.'.-»•' . 

• * . * 

To this point, discussion has focused ; upon acquisition of leisure skills as, an 
end*in itself. It is also possible to program for associated learnings— that is, to 
facilitate the acquisition opother social and personal skills and competencies which 
Result from participatiofriif leisure activities. ■ • 

Little of the knowledge v?e acquire is learned and remains in a vacUum. It is 
constantly being integrated, shifted, modified,, and transferred to new situations. 
The same may be said of skills and attitudes, which 1 are also transferable and have 
appropriate application outside the initial learning situation. Skills which facilitate 
participation in leisure activities, therefore, may be appropriately used' in related 
situations and may be a means through which an individual gains knowledge, shapes 
attitudes, and develops other. .competencies which help form his/her social antf 
personal competence: 

For example, it may be helpful to consider how an avocationaL (leisure) 
interest may develop into a vocatipnal (work) p?th. A handicapped child becomes 
involved in .woodworking through the Boy Scouts. He begins participation purely for 
the fun it provides during a summer camp session. Over a period of months he 
becomes more and more involved and discovers that he likes creating ornamental 
and functional objects from wood: He learns about trees and wood. He gains "more 
satisfaction and praise' and. recognition from his peers. He is encouraged to exhibit 
/his crafts at a local fair and wins a prize and sells most <*f his work* As a result, he 
is called upon tp teach woodworking to other scout trpups'in the neighborhood. 
Eventually, he becomes an expert carpenter and spends his spare tiffte designing 
furniture -and decorative~qbjects Which bring him increased income and personal 
pride.' * • v • , • 

In this example, participation in a leisure activity evolved into a Vocation 
which is also practised as an avocation during nop-work hours. In addition to 
providing an employment option, involvement helped this handicapped person to 




relate more appropriately and satisfactorily with people pound him, gun the 
confidence to -enter into other new activities; and find ways of establishing a 
lifestyle more nearly approximating that of his non^handicapped peers. . 

With regard to employment based around leisure occupations, the reader is 
directed to the Educational Testing Service (ETS) in Princeton, New Jersey, which 
is involved in a BEH-funded project on needs assessment in the area of career . 
■education for the Handicapped population, (contract OEOO-74-7366). This area of 
investigation is not addressed in detail in this report because of the ETS project. 
However, it must be stressed that handicapped populations may -be- prepared for ^ 
adult employment, through the development of leisure skills and positive attitudes 
about leisure. 

Many skills and- knowledge may be acquired through j%tkni» Insure 
activities. Of special relevance is the development of inter PF s ^j^ 1IS > whl< * 
include the 'ability to interact successfully with other hum^nbeTfigs and meei 
personal needs for sharing, intimacy, friendship, cooperation, andnurtunng. 

* Perhaps among the most speculated outcomes of leisure particiation, but the , . . 
least documented, are positive changes in attitudes, motives, and personally of the . 
handicapped person. For example, enjoyable and successful experiences in i Jeisure - 
activities may change' the self-concept by increasing self-confidence, by fostering 
positive* attitudes toward life, and by-increasin^achievement motivation. Similar ■ 
outcomes may include acquiring personal pride; learning physical, emotional, and 
intellectual limits and strengths; developing more accurate awareness of body 
image and self-image; and identifying one's place m society. 

In addition to developing" leisure"- skills . and vocational skills through 
participation.in.leisure activities, an individual may enhance cognitive ^nctioning. 
This is ft basic .yet frequently overlooked, potential benefit.- For example, many , 
L fv ities involve serial memory, .convergent and divergent thinking, creative 
Sinking and evaluative processes-all operative in day-to-day living Prescript ve f 
prograLing based upon 'sound activity analysis cm strengthen cognitive 
fSnfSg ; in - handicapped individuals. Similarly, activities may be programmed 
which- will improve affective and motor functioning. « _ 

Participation in leisure.activities is also one avenue for learning classTo^r 
-subject matter. Activities' programmed in a prescriptive m ^ n f ™^ *f 'f e . 
individuals to learn math, geography, spelling, and 1 
material; the ingenuity and understanding of personnel set the only limits to tne 
possibilities for learning". . . . . 

" It becomes apparent-, then, that joy, fun, challenge, and relaxation usually 

• associated with leisure participation are only aspects of the experience. " It s 
pSsfble to isolate, other benefits, which include: . (1 ^^Si^SSifw 
which also ' have vocational* u^se; (2) development of interpersonal skills, Wj 
development of. personality; (4? development of specific $ 
motor skills and processes which have utility in all aspects of living, and IW 

• rhancemem a o7learning (academic subject matter) in structured and unstructured . 
> educational and leisure situations. . . - ^ 

Extensive research has been conductedjon the processes used to learn both ; 
motor fnd cognitive, .kills. H.owever, oTily a^Uited amount of ttos research ha , 
been directed toward special populations. For example, considerable. research has ^ 




been completed using reinforcement techniques with the mentally retarded, but 
personnel in therapeutic recreation, adapted physical education, and special 
education have shown little interest in these techniques for Reaching leisure skills. 
"Do reinforcement techniques work in the learning of gross motor skills or are there 
better methods for teaching these skills 1 ? Can mentally retarded children learn 
leisure^ skills through observation? What are viable incentives for the learning of 
leisure skills? Is competition an incentive for all special populations? What are the 
effects of competition' on learning leisure skills? How do £er§ons respond to 
success ^nd failure? 4 

Many more questions specific "to certain- handicap? could and should be 
raised. But the purpose In raising these questions is to illustrate the need to know 
about thW social environment in* .which leisure skills are taught. The mQtives and 
the special needs of the handicapped person must be understood, and the learning 
environmeri\mustUhen be adapted to these conditions. This requires a knowledge 
of activity ah^lysiS for behavior development and a .knowledge of instructional 
processes as they aRpfy to.these Special needs. 

Figure 1 illustrates the general components necessary to understand both the 
leisure behavior of handicapped > persons 'and the behavior .of non-handicapped 1 
persons toward handicapped populations in lei^qrp activities. The intervention of 
helping personnel (p facilitates the acquisition &f skills and leisure participation (2), 
which' jn turn contributes' to personalization .(3)^ftd socialization (4). Personalizar 
'tion and socialization are highiy interdependent p^oesses, which continuously haye 
an impact upon each other. Although additional specifies might be added to this 
diagram,, the detail provided is" adequate for the purposes of illustrating the factors* 
involved in the per^onalizatioh^aad socialization processes. NlA ^ ; ? 

Dissemination and UtilizatioTi:\Applied Aspects of the Research Cycle 

Once demonstration models are designed and tested and research. results are 
analysed and interpreted, it is imperative that /the information be dissercyrijated to 
tfibs'e who need to know^ No matter how valid iarid reliable a piece of research is 
produced and.no matter how crucial the findings ^re-to the^resolution of a-problem, 
the research effort will serve little, purpose unless those delivering services to the 
handicapped populations khbw about, what has been discovered and developed. m 

./Ther? are a variety of approaches to % linking products/ideas . . wfttv 
practitioners. The paramount concern is the development of well-conceived, \ 
judiciously designed, and efficiently operated systems which systematically 
retrieve, organize, and disseminate the types' of descriptive information, product 
materials, 'and statistical data required to effect change and improve leisure 
service delivery to handicapped populations. . ' . • 

The next phase in the investigatory cycle is utilisation --adoption46nd 
incorporation of ideas and materials into programs and services and the' application 
of research findings and demonstration prototypes to achieve forward movement^ of 
leisure service delivery to handicapped persons and thereby erfhance participation. 
Successful utilization is dependent upon several factors: 

L - Incentives— the forces which motivate decision makers and other 
personnel to put into practice novel techniques and mocjels, and/or incorporate 
unconventional rationales, and/or adopt revised,, priorities which may require a 
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significant change m the traditional orientation and/or delivery system of a service 
agency* Incentives may be positive or negative, intrinsic or extrinsic, and may 
include, challenge of experimentation,, desire for professional growth, commitment 
to improving the life and lifestyle of, handicapped persons, legislative martdate, 
threatened loss cfr assurance of funds, withdrawal or ajpprbvaL'of agency 
certification "or. license, community or professional affirmation or censure* 
# * 

2. Perceived rewards and benefits — the positive results which wilf accrue to 
the agency, target population, community, and profession during and following the 
implementation of the project. Benefits and rewards p\ay include: increased 
budget, enhanced client growth and development, professional status $ad recogni- 
tion, construction of ne>v facilities, employment of additional staff, increased 
agenby visibility." s \ ■ ' ■ * 

3. - Commitment" and investment— allocating human,, physical, and financial 
resources according to the prescribed guidelines; acceptance of the worthiness of 
the project to be undertaken. ' 

4. ' Traced personnel — individuals cognizant. of the concepts, meaning, and 
purpose of, what is being applied and- competent ^to implement, carry out, and 
evaluate the new technique, program, or service. ^ 

5. Appropriate application — such elements. as timing, target group, settings, 
and procedures encompassed in the guidelines. 

Analysis of the factors which influence implementation of new ideas and 
programs at \(he grass Foots level is* essential; and development of ^feasible 
utilization strategies ranks among the mogt vital tasks confronting those v who 
produce, disseminate, and apply research data and prototype products and models. 



Service Delivery 



*'»The research cycle is complete when->utiliza;tion results expanded arrd 
upgraded service delivery to increase the qualiity and scope* of leisure p^kiipatio^ 
by the handicapped residents of our comiriuities and institutions. 

" ° Success in bringing leisure activities to. the handicapped public hinges upon!! 
variety of factors, one or more of which may be problematical snd'have an adverse 
effect upon delivery: » * » ' 

• - 

1. Agency/institution support and commitment— acceptance by management 
.and practitioner of the worthiness of the service or program and willingness to 
mobilize the resources required for delivery. 

c 2. Economics — availability of funds to achieve the desired level of service 
.dfeliverJjr; cost-effectiveness of delivery; cost of programs, services, aad facilities. * 

3. Appropriateness — provision of programs and services which meet the 
needs and preferences, of user groups and corresppnd to existing and potential 
performance levels evidenced by and gredicted for participants. . 
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4. Accessibility and usability — barriers to and facilitators of participation, 
such as fees and charges, location, transportation, design and construction features, 
appropriate equipment, attitudes, availabiftty of life support systems (telephones, 
restrooms, water fountains), and scheduling. 

5. Personnel— availability of staff whose competencies facilitate participa- 
tion by handicappd persons and who' are able to provide arid evaluate services and 
make necessary adjustments in process and/or content. , 

6. Maintenance of effort and continuity— commitment to sustain successful 
programs initiated through seed money or grant'- funds to assure continuity of 
service delivery patterns as agency organization structure and/or management 
changes. • • " 

Because of the variety of service -delivery patterns and systems available, it 
is necessary to assess' the factors affecting decision making and planning and 
undertake the development of guidelines* which will assist personnel in designing 
and implementing the most efficient, cost-effective pattern/system which responds 
to local circumstances and user needs and preferences. 
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4V. THE RESEARCH PROCESS \ , 

• 

The research process is not a mysterious method for uncovering truth; nor is - 
the ability to use the prbcess limited to a small segment of the population. It 
appears that research has been associated over time with complex statistical 
computations, highly regimented procedures, compulsory tasks.(theses and disserta- 
tions), and isolated laboratories or highly abstract concepts pursued by academi- 
cians. As a result, many persons view research-both the investigation itself and 
the product of the investigation-in a negative light, as incomprehensible, and tend 
to steer clear of activities which cjarry this label. These . individuals also 
frequently consider themselves unqualified to become involved in research studies, 
whieh, according to the mystique, require skills and knowledge acquired only 
through specialized training. 

It is valuable to point out. that,„contrary to widespread opinion, research can 
be creative, challenging, directed to real-life concerns, tfnd often enjoyable. When 
designed and conducted .according to felt needs in a particular work or service - 
delivery setting, research can contribute significantly to problem solving N planning,^_ 
and evaluation. It is also important to stress^that most practitioners can become 
competent researchers by regrouping_existin/skills,' overcoming negative attitudes 
toward research, and participating in' in-service training and continuing education 
programs according to the type of research necessary and associated level ^ot 
complexity and sophistication. 

Competent scientific research is simply systematic inquiry requiring - 
diligence, logical reasoning, and painstaking observations. The research process 
requires the ability to ask important .questions about the real world and skill to , 
design samples, choose observations, construct scales, analyze data, and synthesize- 
results to reach 'conclusions about- the world. The research process involves a series 
of choice points-decisions about which, variables to manipulate and which to 
control and about the samples to study, the contexts in whieh to observe behavior, 
and the methods to use in observing the behavior. Members of the helping 
professions can readily learn these skills and apply them to investigatory projects. 
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Facet, Analysis * ' « 

Facet analysis* is one way to fey out an .area to be researched; it 
systematizes the generation of hypotheses. It enables tfcie researcher to^pecify^ the 
boundaries and Structure of research problems within the sphere of investigation. 

Facets are categories. For this model they are specified £s (1) the actors or 
population, (2) the behavior, toward an object, £nd (3) the setting or context 'in 
which the behavior occurs. Each category has subunits called elements, which form 
the substance of a specific research activity and whicfi must be specified in every 
research problem: 

it ^ 

1. Actors or population— elements o'f this facet may be the type* of 
handicapped person (deaf, blind, physically disabled) or hancjicapped/non- 
handicapped persons. The population may be individuals or groups. * 

2. Behaviors tovjard an object— this facet has frequently been specified as 
paving cognitive, affetftive, and motor elements. Another useful classification of 
elements is diagnostic, interventive, an4 evaluative. 

# • 
2. Context jn which behaviors occur — some useful elements of this facet 
include: home,. school, community, public and private; institutional and nonihstitu-' 
tional; ^ruqtured and unstructured contexts. * * ; 

As Runkel and McGrath (1972) pofnt out, ". . . neither facets nor elements of 
facets are" given by'nature. Facets and elements are chosen arbitrarily by the 
researcher." The elements of each facet may be categorized in many ways, 
depending upon the objectives of the researcher. 

— » 

It is important to recognfze that facets and their elements may be quite 
general or very specific. The three facets identified herein are very general. 
However, within a specified facet an element may itself be elevated to the status 
of a facet. For example, the motor elements of the "behavior" facet may be made 
a facet, with gross and fine motor behavior specified as two elements. In turn, 
each of these elements may be viewed as facets and their elements delineate/d. 

» * * 

The most valuable tool for developing viable facets'and elements is theory. 
And the first step toward building theory is the synthesis of extant research into 
relevant facets and elements of facets. The processes of building theory and 
developing facets are interdependent, with each contributing to the furtherance of 
the other. - 



Facet Model 

Figure 2 illustrates a general.facet analysis for the study of leisure behavioh* 
The elements selected for each facet are those which frequently emerged in the 
conference/discussions of research problems. This, method' of analysis may be 



* For the reader unfamiliar with facet analysis, the following references will be 
helpful: Philip J. Runkel <5c Joseph E. McGrath, Research on Human Behavior: A 
Systematic Gjuide to Method (Holt, Rinehart, Winstojvl972) and Fred N. Kerlinger, 
Foundations of BehavioVal Research (Holt, Rinehart,\Winston, 1964). 
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^ helpful for achieving both of the objectives specified for conducting research on 
the leisure behavior of persons^ with handicapping conditions. To formulate a 
specific research question, one element within the population, behavior, and 
context facets must be selected. ' *. m 

The critical task iix determining research priorities within objective I {see 
page 15). is being able to identify the important elements that influence leisure skill 
acquisition. For example, let us' specify bowling as the leisure skill. Within the 
general framework Of the acquisition of bowling skill, Ihe investigator would try to 
identify all. of th£ possible factors which might facilitate or inhibit the acquisition^ 
pf the skill. Frorn the array of possible factors it would then be necessary to t 

/determine which are the most crucial, h&nce which should be investigated initially. 

VAre the major /actors Primarily a rpatter of access to the fowling lanes (physical, 
barriers)? Perhaps ttfte reactions of norv-handicapped bowlers generate anxiefy~in 
the handicapped bowlers, thereby interfering with skill acquisition (psychological 
variables). . Has the skill of bowling been analyzed sufficiently to permit making 
reasonable decisions regarding the handicapped person's capabilities or deficits 
relevant to performance (activity *anal>sis)? These questions are but examples of 
the type of thinking which is facilitated by using 'the fftcet analysis model to 
structure systematic inquiry. , * - 

.Assume. for the moment that the' investigator is concerned with, a population 
of trainable mentally retarded children. The context of acquiring the bowling skill 
.is. a community facility. The most immediate difficulty in skill acquisition is* the 
lackof ability to generate sufficient force to propel the bowling ball the entire 
length of the lane (behavior) . The research problem now has definition; population, 
context,' and behavior have been specified. Although t^ey elements might be 
specified in greater detail, the nature of the problem is clear, and the investigator 
7s now in a position to design a study to determine the most^ effective way of 
assisting, the child to develop adequate force production to facilitate the 
acquisition of bowling skill and thereby increase participation in the. game. 

From this' example it becomes clear that research can v>e conducted ip a 
community setting as well as in a Clinical setting (hospital, institution, or clinic). It 
is important for practitioners to understand that the,y can conduct investigations as 
part of the daily activities in fheir work setting. It is also important to realize that 
in a clinical setting, variables are more ^easily controlled than in a .non-clinical 
situation, such as a community center. Therefore, the investigator who is working 
with a host fcf intervening and confounding variables must take care to. control as 
much as possible the influential factors and to select a content in which there is 
minimal chance for contamination of the projecft due to unknown or uncontrollable 
factors. 9 * 

, Investigators should/, be able to replicate all research studies in similar 
settings with identical population and behavioral fabets. Especially if cost is low, 
it may be helpful for two-|r more persons to conduct the same study indifferent 
locations as a check on reliability and validity of fipdftigs. As research is 
disseminated, others might wish to undertake the 'study to determine the 
comparability of results. Tnis process will greatly affect the value of the 'research 
data and information which are produced and will give the practitioner assurance 
that application of relevant findings to leisure programs for handicapped 
populations will in fact result • in increased leisure participation and skill 
development. 
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• , V. RECOMMENDATIONS: ' . 
RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRATION STRATEGIES 
TO ENHANCE LEISURE PARTICigft^ON BY HANDICAPPED POPULATIONS 



c 

A. The Decision-Making Process 



Potential dangers face those in a position to establish research priorities: 
inaccuracies in assessment of existing needs and problems within the sphere of 
concern; (2) interference of personal or politic?! bias and vested interest; (3) 
/unsatisfactory attainment of reasonable group consensus; (4) strictly prescribed and 
I externally imposed methodologies; and (5), unrealistic predictions for feasibility and 
success. Every effort was made to avoid these pitfalls. 

In framing the . recommendations yvhich follow, the* project staff arid 
* conference advisory reviewed the areas of concern which "formed the structure for 

✓ 4he September conference; the imported concerns emerging at the conference from 
the ^tate of the art presentations and group deliberations; the input solicited from 

& \ select group of researchers and practitioners; the recommendations developed by 
the 1969 needs assessment conference at the University , of Maryland (see 
Appendix B); and the priority concerns held by the Bureau Of Education for the 
Handicapped ! (full school' services, career education for the handicapped, the 
severely handicapped, and early childhood eduction). It was assumed that these 
sources represented the best considered judgment about research and demonstra- 
tion needs related to teisure participation* bf handicapped populations. 

■ •• ' . ' •. 

Biases • ' ' * * 

: ■ i . r ' • 

To -the best knowledge and. awareness of those involved, personal bias and • 
vested interest. \3id' not .adversely affect the assessment and decision-making 
processes. It was acknowledged that political forces do exert pressure upon funding 
agencies and that certain concerns are more fundable than others; however, as 
nearly as possibfe, the. .Celt hleds of the field were considered. The parties in .the 
decision-making pjoeesjs 'najtiffally held personal preferences and priorities; J>Ut 
• these were not inappropriately imposed upon the 1 group. 



(1) 
of 
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* ' . ' i < • - 

- ■ I * *. . 

Group Consensus • ' ' ' ^ 1 . 

After adequate discussion and consideration of differing points of view and 
potential approaches to priority setting, the group members reached . general 
agreement about priorities* . , * . • ^> 

Prescribed Methodologies „ \ „ 

. The task of the work group was to identify projects and studies which should 
receive priority funding through, the Division of Innovation and Development, BEH; 
this task was accomplished. Specificity of research design and methodologies was 
purposely omitted in the process to (1) encourage the creativity and resourcefulness 
of the researcher, (2) provide maximum lattitude in achieving ^esired results, and 
(3) allow the quality of the design and approach components of proposals' to be on£ 
criterion assessed by BEH evaluators. 

Therefore, th t e priorities which follow point to general-areas of concern with 
identification of more focused topics for investigation. They serve as realistic 
guidelines for BEH consideration in the development of. funding strategies. 
Research methodologies^ are left as ^he responsibility of the investigator, 

9 ' / 

J Feasibility and Success ~* 

During the evaluation of . suggested research. and demonstration needs, it 
became evident that certain facets and elements were more important for certain 
handicapped populations than for*otfiers t . In some cases an element of the behavior 
facet was relevant to all contexts and all populations. 

, % Perhaps the *nost significant oirhsome of the efforts to specify priorities was 
an acute awareness of the lack of research in general relating to leisure activities 
and participation by handicapped populations, the lack of relevant theory, and the 
difficulty associated with specifying precise facets and elements. Those persons 
working in the field of lejgtire with both handicapped 9 and non-handicapped 
populations have not yet defined a research sphere with any precision. * ' 

The field needs extensive descriptive research to assist in the development 
of viable facets and .elements ofjfacets; it' needs to ^synthesize' extant research. 
Leisure research may benefit from research findings and theory from related fields; 
however, such findings and theory should serve as guidelines and should, not be 
accepted as totally and unquestionably applicable to "the .study of leisure behavior. 
Only investigations info leisure and leisure behavior can determine the applicability 
of findings from allied fields. . 

4 « 

It ^ is believed that attending to the priority areas and topics delineated 
within these areas is feasible an<J realistic in light of the state of the art of leisure 
research .and handicapped populations and the tools available to the research 
community. Results, findings,tand models ^developed as outcomes of research and 
demonstration investigations m^y be appropriately applied to reaHife settings in 
which leisure and leisure participation are directly or indirectly issues of concern. 
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Because of *the interrelatedness of the priority areas—new information and • 
data resulting-from investigation oLone area will affect another-^no attempt # was 
made, to rank them accptding Jo the order of their importance and/or urgency. 
Ground work may be required on. one area to set the stage for investigation in 
another* It is -obvious, however, thaJF advances in any of these priority areas will 
ultimately facilitate handicapped populations' participation in leisure activities and 
enable them to grow both personally and socially. * . • * 

The'reseQEch and demonstration projects suggested in this section represent 
a* synthesis and expansion of the concepts, concerns, mid issues reported' by the 
small task groups ^t the September conference They should be 'reviewed and 
pursued by those involved 4n research and demonstration activities which are 
relevant to leisure and handicapped persons. 

Formulating answers to the questions raised in this report requires 
interdisciplinary coordination, continuous sharing - of . data and products, and 
cooperative and/or individual investigations involving architects, engineers,. educa- 
tors, social psychologists, physicians, vocational rehabilitation counselors, 'thera- 
peutic recreators, programmers, and other allied personnel.^ 

Social Psychology of Leisure Behavior 

1. -Attitudes of the handicapped population about, leisure. In addition to the 
physical barriers which limit leisure participation, there are psychological factors 
which mav prevent a handicapped individual from engaging in leisure activities. 
One,of the primary psychological barriers is the development of negative attitudes 
. toward leisure arid participation. , 

Little is known about the leisure attitudes held by various handicapped 
populations. It is crucial, therefore, to adequately conceptualize the important 
. attitudinal components of leisure. . V 1 

Understanding the components. of leisurf is'.'tne first step in the development 
of a leisure attitude assessment instrument, -whicft should be designed in accordance 
with the latest theoretical and psychometric developments iff attitude .research. 
Before satisfactory progress can be made in determining the attitudes of 
handicapped persons toward leisure it is essential to modify existing scales 
according to the junique requirements of this type of research and/or develop a 
".completely new- reliable and valid attitudinalscal'e* , i , f "Warranted. , ' , 

• f After an attitude instrument is developed, tfce^ext task is to determine how 
the leisure attiiydes'of specified handicapped, populations differ.. from those held by 
' simil^ly matched non-handicapped populations. This phase would be descriptive. 
Through ajradequate conceptualization of the leisure construct it would be possible 
to begin to identify the aspects of leisure which differ among the compared group^. 
These differences should' proyfde indications as to'what may be the determinants ^ 
attitudinal differences* .. * . 



\ If negative attitudes prevail among certain handicapped groups, it will*be 
necessary tor, determine s ftaw these- attitudes are being formed. With an- 
understanding .o"f how they are formed, ij is possible to begin experimental 
programs, designed, to change attitudes. The efficacy of these experimental 
programs in helping to form positive leisure attitudes must then be evaluated, In> 
particular, the handieQppefrpersons's own attitudes toward his or her participation 
in activities may blo t ck involvement. Research should determine how to helpu^tfSse* 
- individuals become involved in llisure activiites. C 

2V Achievement motivation of handicapped persons in leisure activities.- * 
.Achievement motivation is an^important part of. school life' and vocational life; ft 
also pervades participation in leisure activities. * A persorfs desire for success, 
aggressive drives, need for recognition, tendency toward growtR, and participation 
in fcompetitive activities jnay be considered as aspects of achievement motivation. 

/.it is important to understand the influence of eompetitive leisure programs 
on handicappe<|j>ersons for two reasons: (a) Success or failure experienced in 
competitive leisure activities may have profound effects oa^Jthe development of 
interpersonal stalls, achievement, self-concept, and .other personality t variables. 
Because failure at something at sometime is inevitable and because handicapped 
persons generally Experience failure more frequently than their, non-handicapped 
peers, it is important for the helping professions to understand how different 
persons react to their handicaps, how they respond. to failure and success, and how 
competition hinders and facilitates mainstreaming and normalization, (b) Competi- 
tion caa.affect the acquisition of leisure skills; some evidence indicates that it 
facilitates learning, but other ev^ence suggests the opposite. The function of 
. competition as a. common social process Jn learning leisure skills needs to be 
'determined for specific handicapped populations. < ' * 

There are many, nationally known and local programs for handicapped 
populations which involve interactive sports and games. The influence of these 
competitive sports programs upon learning leisure skjtls and other social compe- 
tencies is not yet known. Competitive leisure programs have the potential to be 
remedial, 'but they also have the potential tp be psychologically harmful. The need 
exists to. understand, the inpuence of competition, particularly intense competitive 
programs, on intrapersonal factors, including attitudes, motives, and other w 
personality factors. In addition, it is important to know the effects of competitive 
programs on the interpersonal behaviors of handiCHpped'persbfts. 

Also involved^ in achievement motivation are risk taking and encounters, 
.through which individuals act With or against each other andtor with or against the 
environment. Some important questions to b.e answered" include: What are the 
effects of solitary ys. group participation upon achievement motivation, develop- 
ment of intiefpejrS<^ial skills, acquisition of leisure skills, development of personal 
. competence? \3VTiat influence , /do' risk-taking/ activities (survival /training, 
mountaineering, primitive camping) have upon social and personal Competence and 
ability of the handicapped person to develop responsibility, independence, and self- . 
sufficiency? Are , there different desirable levels of stress and risk .for Various, 
handicapped "populations? At what level of risk does achievement motivation 
/suffer? - . . , 
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♦ 3, Mainstreaming: Does It work? Considerable interest has been generated 
about "integrating" handicapped persons with the non-handicapped because of the 
positive consequences claimed by some early pilot programs. Unfortunately, the 
consequences of mainstreaming thr.ough integrated participation in leisure activi- 
ties has not 'been rigorously examined. Evidence do.es oo.t s reveal- whether 
mainstreaming .changes attitudes. aW behaviors of handicapped .and non-. ■ 
handicapped individuals-^wa-cd each other" or toward leisure participation. Jf 
changes occur, we do not know what elements of mainstreaming lead to changes in 
attitudes and behaviors. Does mere exposure to differentpeople cha'hge attitudes 
in a positive direction? Or must certain experiences he incorporated. ;nto the 
integrated leisure program? How are handicapped persons perceived by -non- 
handicapped persons, and vice versa? • ""V \ 

" psychologists have conducted considerable research on interpersonal attrac-' 
tion. The theoretical propositions emerging from this research should; be studied 
when handicapped persons are mainstreamed with the non-handicapped, tor 
example, Aronson's gain-loss theory of interpersonal attraction suggests a very, 
important hvpothesis about how non-handicapped and handicapped persons will be 
attracted to" eachvother as they jointly participate in leisure activities. Answers 
should be obtained to such questions as:*' Are interpersonal relations with a 
handicapped person rewarding to a non-handicapped person,.and vice versa? How 
can the reward value of the relationship be enhanced? 

' A large number of specific questions could be raised, but the general thrust 
of the research problem being posed 'is to achieve an understanding pf how 
mainstreaming through leisure activities influences interpersonal attraction and 
subsequent interpersonaLrelations\ in addition, the influence of mainstreaming on 
the attitudes, self-eoncepVartd personality oPthe handicapped participant needs to 
be undei^tood. , ' - 

■ - 4 Intervention modalities and leisure skills and participation. A number of 
intervention modalities have been developed which are potentially useful for 
helping- the handicapped person achieve higher levels of personalization and 
socialization, acquire leisure skills, and engage in fuller participation. These 
modalities',- which include dance therapy, behavior modification music therapy 
•leisure counseling, psychotherapy, horticulture therapy, and gestalt therapy, among 
"others, utilize different techniques and processes and strive toward different 
outcomes following involvement However, they all involve , behavioral change, 
learning, and non-verbal communication; atid.t.hey allliave implications for leisure 
participation. • 

Some pertinent questions are: What are the differencesjf any', between the 
use of danc6, therapy -and the ^elusion of dance activities' in a therapeutic 
recreation proW™? Whatis,the impact of a specific interyention modality upon a 
--.•handicapped person's ability to engage in more appropriate-sure. behavior? What 
•is the interrelationship and interdependence (commonalities/differences) of these 
modalities, and are certain techniques more appropriate with certain handicapped 
populations? < . • j . . , ■ ; ' ' 

5. SeTPdevelopment through special leisure experience^ A number of 
soecial leisure programs exist or have been created for experimental pilot 
p?ograms. Rese'arch -is needed to determine the effects of such programs as 
outward bound, day and residential, camping (programmed or self-initiated), and 
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sports camps on self-development. That is, how do these special programs 
influence a handrcapped person's conception of himself /herself, attitudes and 
motives? « Studies in this area are difficult to execute because of the many 
variables that potentially may influence behavioral change. 

* * * * * 

Leisure Activity Analysis and Programming . 

A cleaC cdhcise, ahd^readily. usable method should be available to service 
personnel so that analysis of leisure activities Incomes more objective and reliable. 
The basis for development of such a method Could be derived from the model 
discussed on page 26. 

As a conceptual organizer, the model requires one to think in terms of 
population, content, and context as they affect the pursuit of a goal or objective by 
means of a specific activity or sequence of activities. Such an "analytic system 
would enable a .variety of service personnel, including "therapeutic recreators, 
special educators, and counselors, to be more effective when dealing with leisure 
activities and attempting to induce behavioral change. 

Research priorities in this area of concern pertain to the development of a 
system by which leisure activities may be analyzed and a determination may be 
made of the effectiveness of ^urrenLprogrammati.c efforts. Important also is the 
identification of .viable .delivery alternatives. 

•L Development of a reliable^ method or system" of * analyzing leisure 
activities which could be used by all personnel involved with leisure behavior and 
handicapped populations. It will be necessary to scrutinize existing approaches to 
activity analysis before undertaking development of a new system. Such a system 
would enable perspnnel to achieve a more scientific approach to changing behavior. 

'2. ^Development of a screening or evaluation instrument which would 
simplify and objectify the process of analyzing activities. This instrument would 
provide the practitioner with a standardized approach to the evaluation of the 
functional and performance levels of handicapped persons and an assessfeeffftool to 
determine the degree to which leisure behavior has been changed. 

3. Identification and/or elaboration of the behavioral requirements which.. 

are basic to participation in various leisure activities. Such knowledge would 
. permit 'a greater understanding of the content areas, that are of primary and 

secondary importance to the acquisition or performance of a specific leisure skill. 

The effect that the context and method have on the .stability or variability of the 

behavioral requirements, both within and across various populations, would also be 
^.clarified* -/ ' 

'4. Identification of the type and validity of activity adaptations currently " 
b^ing made. One of the critical factors in analyzing, leisure activities is to 
'.^determine the degree of adaptation, ^if afty, necessary to allow. *& handicapped 
individual to acquire or perform a skill. Such knowledge would permit the 
practitioner to become more specifit both in the selection and presentation t of 

leisure experiences for 'different handicapped populations. '" P 
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5. Systematic investigation of the influence of leisure activities upon 
. behavroMn-eentexts where leisure activities are Used in a deliberate fashion to 
promote behavioral change. The assumption is continuously being made that as a 
result of exposure to leisure activities a handicapped person's behavior is changed. 
What elements of behavtar are being changed? * Why? It is time that sych 
assumptions be substantiated through systematic investigation, Although the 
availability of an .objective method of activity analysis would greatly facilitate 
such. inquiry, its* unavailability should not preclude research. The'contexts could 
-range from playgrounds to classrooms. One crucial aspect of such inquiry would be 
to differentiate between the behavior change which results because of specific 
activities and the change which occurs because of the approach to delivery of thgse 
activities. ..Many of the research priorities. identified in the section on the sOciST 
psychology of leisure are also applicable here. 

. 6.^ Guidelines for programming in family, School, and community settings. 
Because many handicapped, individuals will eventually leave clinical settings and 
return to their communities, it is important that their new environment be 
responsive to their need§..and perpetuate participation patterns established in more 
protective circumstances. Schools and community-bas^cl recreation operations will 
require guidelines and information about the types of leisure activities to provide 
to handicapped participants and about how to promote continued growth and 
behavioral change. Development of activity programming packages through 
research and demonstration efforts .would be a means for meeting the. needs of 
practitioners in non-clinical settings. /. 

, */• 
* Additionally, investigation of appropriate strategies to educate and involve 
parents and other .famtyy members in leisure activities would be valuable, since 
children and youth, especially those with handicaps, spend considerable time iti 
family activities. Carefully designed dissemination plans, in addition to tested 
- .materials, would contribute greatly to bringing about increased family involvement 
in leisure programming for handicapped children and youth. , m . * 

« 

Barrier Reduction Through .Environmental Design and Engineering ' \\ 

Participation in leisure activities by^ handicapped persons is severely 
curtailed if they cannot get to and use areas, facilities, and equipment. 
Manipulation of environmental factors not only facilitates participation, but also 
paises achievement gains, maximizes rehabilitation outcomes, and increases the 
interactiveness of people with natural and man-made features of their environment 
Vind with other people. # 

ii will therefore be necessary and appropriate, as a means to foster 
increased and rewarding leisure participation, to eliminate or reduce the elements 
in the "physical environment which inconvenience, inhibit, aad hurt handicapped 
persons. Additionally, it will be - nfeceissary to focus upon the individual person to 
determine how he or^she may^be outfitted or trained t6 oppe more satisfactorily* 
with enyironmen|^'factors. 

* L .Future^planning effgrts^ An invaluable effort would be'to identify and 
assess existing models' and approached to be used in future planning, of leisure 
environments— public, private, and commercial; indoor and "outdoor; buildings and 
activity- areas. Also important is a study and assessment of accessibility and 
usabiHty of support systems, such as transportation, sfanitary facilities, telephones, 



and "food service establishments. Tbjjs \ effort w would be, of t , necessity, an, 
interdisciplina f ry venture, including englfiS^.cgr^ architects, planners, "educators," 
recreators, and equipment designers. The focus should be upon "planning and design 
which avoids the "handicapped* took and which incorporated subtle, unobtrusive 
# features to facilitate, mobility and usability by all persons^* \- 

2. Demographic studies of usability and use. Quite often, a facility of 
service , which appears to meet thsjeeds of the target user. does not attract the 
magnitude of "participation expecteci. The factors which attract anti/c>r inhibit 
participation are difficult to determine. Therefore, it is irnportant^thaf a stifdy be 
undertaken to identify the reasons why 'handicapped people .do* or do not use a 
particular area or facilityimd do or do not participate in a specific leisure activity. 
If these questions are also asked of the non-handicapped population, a comparison 
may be made of the two sets of responses. These data will assist thos£ designing 
and providing services to accentuate the positive factors enhancing use t and 
alleviate some dl the problem area's^ . «&* - . 

" ^3. Adaptation of existing and older facilities. It is one thing to incorporate 
good design standards and principles in the construction of new facilities and areas 
used for leilure activities. However, considerable attention should be focused upon 
ways to renovate or modify existing areas and facilities which will be in use for the 
years tp come. Jhis process may proceed ecoryxmlcally and efficiently or .the 
dollars invested Way be wasted. Investigation of cost-effective and feasible wajys 
4o deal with the "accessibility land usability factors inherent in existing leisure 
resources' is important. . ' " * - « ' 

\ C 4 Identification, development, . 4 and production of devices ror use by 
handicapped persons; to facilitate participation. More effort can be invested m 
outfitting and educating handicapped persons as a means of facilitating 
participation. in leisure activities. It. is inevitable that a handicapped JndivRJrial whp^ 
lives/ works, and plays in a*commiinity wiH have to travel to and mov.e around in 
sp'ace which does not, accommodate his or h^r limitations. One afrea.of research*, 
and .demonstration would be careful study of existing "Self-hdlp and corrective 
devices and^quipjnent and materials which have been adapted to the needs of 
handicapped persons. It would then be possible to design innovative devices and 
equipment which allow an individual, to more nearly approximate the movement, 
dexterity, and flexibility of the non-handicapped population. . _ 

Dissemination and Utilization * . - . i 

Because of the vital function "which diss?mTn'ation and utilization serve in 
the research cycle, it is recommended that*" the Bureau of Education 'for the 
Handicapped include in each "Requestor Proposals" a statement .reflecting the , 
importance of these processes' and a^fpulation that the proposals will be evaluated 
not only 'upon the value of the study and its design,' but also upon the 
^appropriateness and'strength of the clissemination/utilization component* * 

" L Dissemination: A System * For thg past four years and at present, the " 
Bureau of Education for the Handicapped has 'been engaged in a national effort to 
provide ideas and materials to physical education and recreation personnel through 
the Information and Research Utilization Certter* (IRUC) and a variety .of 
organizations which promote awareness and adoption pf materials. 



Research in this area is proceeding. . IRUC iias bee* funded in. FY f 76 to 
provide physical education and recreation personnel with a system or systems, new 
of extant, .that will link product materials and/or ideas with the practitioner. This 
year-long effort will not only involve the dissemination of information on a service 
basis, but will also study the desirability of utilizing a system such as the National 
Media Center '(Columbus, Ohio) in conjunction with IRUC's dissemination system on 
<?ther system for demonstration Of effectiveness. ' Until this effort is completed, 
researeh in the area of dissemination will be duplicative.. IRUC represents the 
# major research effort in physical education and recreation in dissemination. 

2. Dissemination Plan: A Component of the Research Proposal . There are 
generally few guidelines to follow for disseminating ideas and products during and 
after the completion of research, investigations. Because of tfofe importance of 
getting data andnfifSrmation to those working with handicapped populations, it is 
imperative that each research proposal include a'disseqiination plfcn. ^ . 

The plan would explain the utility of the anticipated results or products and 
idennfy the target recipients of the data, the perstfn(s) responsible for carrying out 
the plan, th§*avenues through which the stydy/demonstration project would 4>e 
publicized (Conferences^ newsletters/ professional journals), availability of the 
material (cpst, form/ source)', and the ways in which the recipient could contact the 
researcher to provide feedback. • <■ 

CoiUirfued awareness of the importance of dissemination should gradually 
create a dissemination mind-set within the research communis. A more conscious 
effort to4ransmit the results of research and demonstratiofractivities will make 
possible a vital U.nkf. between the researcher and practitioner and foster an 
automatic, ongoing flow of information'. Researchers will no longer^ talkjfynong 
themselves; they and their practitioner colleagues will be<",ableHp establish 
dialogue. • , ■ . ' ■' t I ' ■ 

3. Utilization . It is generally accepted that not all research findings are 
vafui and reliable; . therefore, not all research is utilitarian, that is, serves a 
purpose and is readily applied* In'the field 'of research into leisure"a*tivities and 
behavior, of handicapped persons it is strongly emphasized that alT research 
initiated should be utilitarian; that- the focus of the research effort should be 
precise- and respond to a specific need or problem' area; and that a utilization 

' component should bef included in each re'search/demonstrationj>roposal. 

j - The awareness generated through ..dissemination must, 'be sustained and 
subsequently focused on incorporating the ideas, processes, and/or products into the 
leisure service delivery system. What is required is a systematic effort that will 
. /eventually result in use of new ideas and products and gradual institutionalization 
/. of mnoVation— incorporation, of material and information into ongoing, continuous 
/ operations. f - / 

- It is recommended that there be an investigation of the incentives required 
' to achieve effective utilization of new materials and information; hi, training 
requirements to prepare personnel, to become involved with initiating, Conducting, 
and evaluating new programs and services; of strategies for achieytag the desired 
incorporation^ maintenance, and organizational support for new frameworks; and of 
the extent and effect . of utilization irr relation to different strategies to achieve 
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change. It is also important tS study the terriers to applying new data' and 
information to formulate guidelines on how.to initiate change and innovatiori once 
research results reach the service deli very level. ^ * ' • 

In light of these needs, It is^recommended that a utilization plan "be built 
into each rdsearcb/demonstratidh proposal. This plan should describe the 
Composition of a utilization committee which would, guide the implementation, and 
follow-up of the plan* The committee chairperson should be a specialist in research 
utilization. Because, he or she will hold ultimate accountability for the direction 
and. impact of the plan, his/her credentials Qnd credibility should be carefully 
evaluated. A detailed qualifications statements should be included in the proposal.^, 

One of the purposes for requiring a' utilization strategy prior to proposal 
review is to increase the probability that the research effort will have utility and 
that the ultimate us£r will be able to apply the results or models to practice. 

Thought should also be given to the factors which will increase the 
probability that incorporation and* maintenance of innovation will occur in 
operational programs and service delivery systems. It would appear that as 
♦specificity is achieved in formulating population, content, and context facets of 
research designs, more satisfactory application of research findings will.be 
possible, with the resultant positive impact upon service delivery and leisure 
participation by handicapped populations. T ^ ^ ' 
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Service Delivery ^ 



1 A valuable, needed service mayjail tjoPhave the desired effect upon the user 

j1f little attention is'focused upon the principles of good service delivery- Service 
delivery may be on a one-to-one basis or on a small or large group basis. It may 
occur in a closed letting (treatment or institutional environment) or on a mass basis 
with' voluntary, and therefore unpredictable, participation (community recreatipn 
center). Another approach is to provide the environment for" self-selection of 
activities and solitary participation. The ways in wtfich services are provided will 
depend upon the basis for delivery, the nature of the service, the unique 
circumstances existing in the delivery setting, and the needs and preference^of the 
user group. >■ r > 

There are, however, ways to improve the delivery system, no matter where 
it is located, what type of client is served, and What the existing . local conditions 
may be. Research in this area may be called development research, since the jssue 
at hand is the development of systems for delivering a product. Theoretical and 
.applied research are more appropriate io the other areas identified for priority 
. investigation. * .... 

Service delivery and participation contexts have been identified in the 
following diagram: . • 
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. These environments* will suggest differing guidfelines from framing strategies to 
*make services accessible to and usable by handicapped populations. Another 
important factor which ' will" affect guidelines for delivery is the degree of 
simplicity or complexity of the service package: Providing an accessible 
neighborhood park requires different types of planning and operation activities than 
does providing a community recreation center which concurrently schedules 
activities which must be appropriate .to a broad range of participant functional 
levels., ' 

Service delivery' is a continuum which moves from the prescriptive 

- programming evidenced in "a therapeutic recreation clinical setting with little 

freedom of choice on the. part of the client to individually determined participation 

in a community setting. One way of moving from one end of this continuum .to the 

other is' through leisure counseling which heips an individual match skills with 

options for participation. % 

* 

The goal of service delivery should be to facilitate participation of all who 
use the system and encourage independent participation; that is, enable the 
handicapped person, as well as the non-handicapped participant, to become involved 
with minimal assistance of other people. Only in this way, will handicapped 
populations become able to direct their per^pnal leisure styles and make self- 
motivated choices. 

1. Consideration of diagnostic category and age in service delivery, it is 
necessary to determine as the basis for more sophisticated research studies which 
approaches to delivery may be more appropriate for different types of handicapped 
groups (blind, physically handicapped, learning impaired), and for persons' at 
•different age levels within these categories. For example, is tennis more _ 
appropriate for educable rather than trainable mentally retarded children? \s there 
a^ difference in appropriateness according to age level? . 

• c " • * 

- 2. Segregated and integrated settings. It is important* to identify the 
factors which operate . in deliyery settings serving only handicapped groups and. 
those*open to all persons, regardless.of disability. Are common barriers present in 
both situations? Whatspedial considerations need to be made, if any, in integrated . 
program settings? What type of training is required of personnel in each situation? 

3^, Environmental differences in deliyery settings. " What are the 
differences/similarities -of .providing services in open and closed spacfc? What 
influence does perceived attractiveness of a facility have upon use and participa- 
tion? What support systems <such as transportation) are most essential in suburban 
vs. urban environments? . 4 

4. Developmental. level and participation. How can- mass service delivery 
systems (public, private, and commercial) be designed to accommodate an 
unspecified and unpredictable user group? How much of a deterrent to involvement 
of the handicapped population is thQ presence of participants? who are more 
proficient at particular leisure activities? Is screening of participants appropriate 
prior .to allowing participation? pbw can residential and treatment facilities meet 
the different needs of participants with limited staff and financial resources? 

5. Program length and frequency. Is there an optimum duration of an 
activity with respect to the attention span, physical limits, .and required 
performance of a handicapped individual? Are there guidelines which may be 



developed which will help personnel devise programming according to a pattern of 
(a) length of activity period, (b) frequency of repetition, and (c) extfent of the time 
span in whteh it is offered? Wh$t is the impact of different variations of this 
formula upon skill acquisition and performance level? 

6. Delivery techniques. In order to increase participation of handicapped 
individuals, it will be necessary to study and compare the variety of delivery 
techniques which exist and evolve new approaches.. JFor example, what .are* the 
impact find fefsibility of mobile vs. fixed locatipn services? Do centralized 
services increase participation or are decentralized services more appropriate? 
How can a balance be achieved between meeting specific leisure preferences and 
providing general services to accommodate a broad range of community interests? 
Is it more feasible to have a central activity space within an institution or to bring 
activities to the residents wherever it appears they are most needed? 

. 7. Risk-taking, learning, personalization, and Socialization. Are there 
differences in the degree of learning achieved through participation in high and % low 
risk activities? What factors miist be present for handicapped persons to perceive 
risk? 'What counterculture activities provide (or more rapid acculturation in 
handicapped individuals? What^ types of new activities may be offered and in what 
innovative ways to improve the ability of handicapped persons to take risks (and 
thereby achieve new* levels of personal and social growth), to learn skills, and to 
develop personal and social competence? . ' 

8. Motivation and'participation. How can service delivery systems address 
most appropriately the^ issue of motivation and participation? How can services be 
designed and delivered to promote success experiences, which will foster 
motivatiori : to participate again? What are the.iactprs involved in motivation? 

> • c 

9. Leadership styles and service delivery. Is there an ideal ratio of staf f per 
participants? Does this ratio differ according to age of participants, number of 
participants, functional leVel of participants, nature of an activity? What influence 
do the training and experience of personnel h^ve upon this ratio? Is one leadership 
style more appropriate in a specified delivery setting? Do persons with certain,, 
types oft handicaps 'function more easily within a certain type of leadership 
agprdach? Can a regular or special educator be as effective in delivering servipes 
as a trained therapeutic recreation specialist? What qualities Bre most important 
in leadership personnel who work with handicapped persons? 



VL POSTSCRIPT 



AS facilitators of human growth and development we should recognize the 
special and invaluable role which we can play in the evolution of the handicapped 
individual's personal dignity and the realization of human potential'. 'When left 
alone, a human being will struggle to survive and unfold regardless of the severity 
of the impairment. But when care, patience, and expert guidance and intervention 
are provided, the handicapped individual will develop more quickly and surely, 
reach higher levels of actualization, and gain the tools which enable him or her to 
become a more aetive and involved participant in the variety of activities which 
add meaning and direction to life. 

Wise and rewarding use of leisure time is an important part- of becoming a 
socially and personally competent person. Researchers and practitioners should 
seek more effective ways through research of enhancing handicapped individuals' 
ability to relate to and play in harmony with the non-hanciicappeci members of 
society. . ^ \^ 
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Selection of Type and Areas of Research 



In studying research needs in any area of education, one has to be concerned 
with (1) critical areas for research and (2) the type of research conducted In the 
critical areas. A priority mijijht be assigned to researching the role of activity 
participation in achieving noi^nalization of the handicapped^child. Is^t^pcient 
to nominate this as the research area and call for funding? Would you feel 
• comfortable if all trte funds were spent on: survey research concerned with the 
statte of the art in this area; or historical research concerned with analyzing how 
we'came to be where we are flow; or bagic research concerned with the effect of 
leisure activity on the cardio-vascular systems of handicapped and nonhantiicapped 
children. > J 

Most of us would have some misgivings if all the available funds -wers spent 
on any one or all of these three types of research. It is apparent that the quality of 
life of handicapped children would bfc unchanged* at the completion of such 
research, a fact which would verv likely leave most of us (and the taxpayers in 
general) a little uneasy. [ M * ' 

It is obvious that we are concerned about types of research as well as areas of • 
research'. Any approach to needs assessment in research must.be concerned with 
two*general dimensions': one concerned wilh specifying the area and the other 
concerned with identifying the type of research to be conducted wKhin that area, 



, Researc h and Educational Practice 

We rarely discuss the problem of research with the handicapped without 
confronting .the problem of wf\y research findings take so long ta enter mainstream . 
practices. A common approach- to alleviate the delays is to' recommend some 
system halfway between the researcher and the practitioner to, facilitate this , 
i movement of research findings. It is a -typical reaction to try to add something new 
. or. place the blamq-pn something which ddes not exist or which/2annot have its 
feelings hurt. We see" this phenpmenon many times when special educators # si£ down^y 
to work out what is needed to improve the system. The traditional response is to 
develop more effective materials, not better teacher, training programs or better 
*~ teachers. One ijnighA suggest that the rrason research findings are not being rapidly 
accepted lies in the type of research being conducted and not necessarily in the 
dissemination process. In.referente^to this problem, Wattenberg (1963) reports: 
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Perhaps it is tinrre to, ask why this must be so. Do law/ers wait s 

* twenty years to digest the latest Supreme Court ruling? Do dentists % 
dawdle decades in adopting new techniques? Or, 1et°us ask, what 
wduW Jiis colleagues do to a doctor who 'continued -to use high 
concentrations of oxygen with premature babiesr even six months 
after studies had appeared * relating this practice to blindness? 

(p. 775) • 

* When we look at the examples used by Wittenberg, we can understand why 
these findings move immediately into mainstream practice. The reason it is not a 
function of any dissemination process; it is^a function of the' type of research. 
When researches important, rapid dissemiftafi6n follows naturally in these fields. 
However, in education, «the practical implications are. not always immediately 
obvious; if they do appear obvious at first glance, they may no longer on a second 
review. For example, special educators often feel that research in "learning 
theory" will translate readily into' practice because learning is the heart of* 
edijcation. However, the warnings of Bruner (1963) and Scandiira (1966) must ctfuse 
us to revise this view. Bruner (1963) sums it up as follows: 



Though I myself have worked hard and long in the vineyard of learning 
theory, I can do no better than to start by warning the reader away * 
from it. Learning t'heoVy is not a : theory of instruction. It describes, 
what happened. A theory of instruction, is a guide to what jtq do in 
order to achieve certain objectives. Unfortunately, we shall have to 
start pretty nearly at the beginning, for there is very little literature 
to guide us in this subtle enterprise, (p.* 524) 

. Closes^t^ the field of physical education and recreation, we see a 
considerable wasre of resoucces as a result of too much inappropriate research in - 
the area of perceptual-motor training and cognitive 'skills. For too long, we 
depended pn. a very believable theory and correlational research; now we have to 
face the fact that recent research concer^d with test .and treatment validity of 
programs' such as those developed by Frostig is not supportive. / 

A Regarding the relative importance of research in education, Lamke (1955) 
jnade the following comment some 15 years ago, and the'scene changed little 
since then: * • 

V If the research in the previous three, years in medicine, agriculture, 

* physics, and chemistry were to be wiped out, our life would be changed * 
materially, but if the research In the area of teaeher personnel in the 
same three -years were, to vanish, educators and education would 

• continue. much as usual.* (p. i92) 

. " ' V . J 

- Instead of the -researcher looking for a scapegoat, it might be more 

profitable for him to evaluate his research. It is quite possible that dissemination 

of applicable, research based on important problems will follow naturally as a 

function of the relevance of the research. • 

Anfct^sc* problem associated with the. nature of the research lies in 'the 
resistance to- research, resistance which is based upon disappointment associated 
with some "movements.", When programs and materials are "pushdd" on their face 
validity, we ruh me risk* of building resistance to new research findings by 
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disappointed practitioners. This is not To say that all research is incapable of, or 
should be capable of beihg effectively applied immediately; but it is possible that 
the effect of pushing materials not. validated through field treatment is damaging 
enough to restrict the transmission of other research findings. 



Research Methods and Research Problems 



A typicaf reaction to the efforts of doctoral students to research certain 
problems is, "That area is too sloppy and.top ill-defined for gpod research." A more 
accurate reply might be, "Yes, this is a valid area ofresearch/but we do not have 
resources tp equip you with the skills necessary to undertake that research." * 

If we do not scare rbt f the prospective Oeld-problem-oriented researcher * 
witlTour initial reaction," w£ vfery often redesign fhe problem so that our resources 
are equipped to handle it. In so doing, we so change the research direction that the 
original problem cannot be solved. One of the best examples of this situation lies 
in pur emphasis on comparative evaluation ' of instructional programs. Typical 
questions revolve around the problem, "How well does this method work?" 
However, when the question has been . processed for research, it . usually is 
'^^phrased, "Which is superior, Method A pr Method B?" What is often overlooked in 
the case is the fact that neither Method A nor Method B is fully developed and that . 

* this premature evaluation, will condemn one l to- obscurity, before it n§feehes 
maturity. f " 

In researching instructional "programs there are two major, directions: 
emphasi^Ton developmental procedures and ; -emphasis on 'the formal, final 
evaluation. Scriven (f967) used trte f terms "formative" and "summative" to describe 
these two processes. While our present tools are reasonably' well equipped to 
handle some aspects olf summative- evaluation, they are almost Useless for 
facilitating formative evaluation. Programs for the handicapped are far 'too 
underdeveloped to . be /able to afford tfiis unhealthy emphasis on - comparative 
evaluation 4hat we bavj* been forced -into by lack of research resources * to 
undertake formative /esearch. / 

* Crohbach (1963) makes this point quite forcefully when he points out that 
little is learned about reasons for di&erences just by determining that one program 
is superior' to. another., Cronbach (19(33) also notes that V. evaluation .used to 
improve the cpurse wfrile it is still fluid-contributes- more to improvement of 
education than evaluation" used* to appraise a product already on the market." ' 
(p. 675) • s . • 

* " Models for Educational Research and Development 

. . . ' • * < ' •■ 

The scope of tfiis paper will not allow for a detailed discussion of the type^ 
of research, most of which are described irf the standard textbooks. I intend to 
focus on a more recently developed ^type of research, "educational research and < 
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development/ 1 or R&D, With few exceptions, descriptions pf R&D have yet to 
appear in research textbooks, and training in R&D is not a common component of 
doctoral programs,. . 

Borg 1 and Gall (1971) note that R&D - ♦ appears to be the most promising 
strategy we now have for improving education/ 1 (p. 413) f Education research and 
development refers td a systematic process for developing* and validating an 
educational product. A- product, use4 in this sense, is riot limited to material, 
manuals, or films; it also includes . methods of instruction or procedures . of 
administration that are replicable.« In comparing the respective contributions of 
other types of research to R&D, Borg and Gall (1963) state: 

Although they have many important contributions to make to educa- 
tion, basic and applied research are generally poor methodologies for* 
developing Jiew products that can be used in the schools. In applied 
research particularly, the researcher often finds himself comparing 
poorly designed, unproven, or incomplete products to determine which 
. is less inadequate. This methodology generally produces negative or 
. inconclusive results, and at best brings about improvement in* 
' education at a slow rate. . . R&D is not a substitute for J&asfc or 
applied research. . . In fact, R&D increases the potential impact of 
basic and applied research finding upon school practice by translating 
them into usable educational products, (p. 414) *>• * • 

. - ^ ■ - \ . < 

In-order to exemplify the nature of R&D, the remainder of the paper will 
describe four variations of the R&D model. ► - 



THE BORG MODEL 

This model (Borg et ftl 1970)/ summarized in Tabfe I, refers to the R&D 
procedures Borg used to develop methods of in-service instruction. The data from 
the evaluation of these products (minicourses) showed evidence of powerful long- 
term changes in teacher and pupil behavior (Stowjtschek & Hof meister 1974). Some 
typical tasks and time estimates for the development of a rninimcGurse are listed in 
Table 2 CBorg et al 1970). * 

' THE HOOD MODEL • 

The secoiffrmodel is that described by Hood (1973); it is similar to Borg's, but 
there. are differences. While JBorg places a heavy emphasis on existing research 
data and literature review as the first stage, Hood does not. The seven stages for a 
major R&D product in the Hood Model follow. t . ♦ . 

^ STAGE I : CONCEPT ■ _ § • 

Purpose : To determine if there is an adequate analysis of the need and k 
potentially -feasible solution. * 



r ! The writer is indebted to the writings and personal communications of Walter Borg 
for the concepts related to R&D discussed in this paper. 
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-TABLE I 

The Major Steps in the Development Cycle 



I. Research and Data Gathering 



2/ Planning 



3. Developing Preliminary Form 
of; Product 



4. Preliminary Field Test 



5. Main Product Revision 



«6.. Main Field Test 



7. Operational Product Revision 



8v Operational Field Test 



9. Final Product Revision ' 

' L 

10. Dissemination and Distribution 



Includes review of literature, class- 
room observations, and preparation of 
report .on the state of the art. 

Includes definition of skills, state- 
ment of objectives, determination of 
1 course sequence, and small-scale 
feasibility testing.' ; 

Includes preparation,, of instructional 
* ' and model lessons, handbooks, and 
evaluation devices. 

* 

Conducted by R&D personnel in one, 
two, or three schools, using between 
6 and 12 teachers. Includes collection 
and , analysis of interview, 
observational and questionnaire data, 

Revision of pnoduct is suggested by 
preliminary field test results. 

. I Conducted by R&D personnel in 

between 5 and 15 schools using 

/. between, 30 and 100 teachers.. 

Includes ■ collection of quantitative 
data on .teachers' prer and postr 
course performances, jsually in the 
form of classroom , videotapes. 
. Results are compared with course 
objectives. 

Revision of product as suggested by 
the main field test results. < 

Conducted by regular school person- 
nel in between 40 and 30 - schools; • 
using between 40 and 200 teachers. 
Includes collection and aneflysis of 
interview, observatiqn, and question- 
naire data. 

• Revision of product as suggested by 
operational field test results. 

Reports at professional meetings, in 
journals, etc. Includes work With 
f publisher/ who assumes commercial 
• distribution and monitoring' of distri- 
bution to provide quality control. 
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TABLE 2 

c 

Task and Time Estimates for a Typical Minicourse Development 

DEVELOPMENT* 



Per cent 
of Develop- 



Prof- Cleri- 



PRODUCTJpN* 
Prot- Clerl- 



Stages ana procedures in ueveiopmeni 

Research and Data Gathering 
1. Review literature & prepare report 1 


4 


■> 

a 


1 






Planning 

2. Outline objectives & specific behaviors * 


4 


4 


1 






~ \ i ! — '~ ' — 

Development of^Prelimiriary Form of Product 

3* grepare'scripts ^ ^ 

4. Prepare handbook & evaluation forms 

5. Prepare instructional tapes 
.6, Prepare^mpdel tapes 


10 


4 

4 ' 

2 

2 


2 
1 


l 

6 1/2. 

7 1/2 


1/2 
1 

1/2 


Preliminary Field Testing or Evaluation 

7. Conduct preliminary field test 

8. Evaluate results 


7 


7 
1 


1 
1 


"v. 

t 

1 * 





Main Product Revision 
^9. Revise scripts 

10. Revise handbook & evaluation forms 

11. Revise instructional tapes 

12. Revise model tapes 

13. . Prepare fo)low-up package 



•11 



Main Field Testing or Evaluation 

14. Conduct field test 

15. Collect pre- and postcourse tapes 

16. Collect delayed postcourse tapes 

17. Evaluate main field test results 

18. -Distribute & evaluate follow-up package 



30 



3 
2 
2 
3 
2 



1 

. 1 



11 
4 

3 

11 
4 



1/2 

1/2 
1/2 



4 
3 
2 
2 



4/2 



Operational Product Revision 

19, Revise Course for operational field test 

20. Prepare complete package 


1° 


6 ' 
2 


4 

3.". 


5 1 


Operational Field Testing or Evaluation 

21. Train operational test coordinators 

22. Conduct operational field test % 

23. Evaluate operational field test results 


10 


3 
4 
2 


2 
2 
2 


;2 


Final Product Revision " 

24.* Make final revisions " 1 


4 


3 { . 


2 


2. ■ 


Report Preparation 1 [ 
25. Prepare R&D report 


1 


* 1 .- 


■ 1 




* 

Dissemination & Distribution 
?6 t Disseminate course for use 


5 


5 


2 


-*P 

. 1 


Implementation 

27, .Disseminate course in the schools 


4 

- —4- 


3 


3 . 






100# 


; io4 


44 


* 49 5 


4 

*By Man-Weeks, The Man- Week allocation is an average, 


and will vary with each minicourse. 
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Prociuct : . At the concept level, the 'product Qonsists of a proposal. wHich 
incudes a rough plan containing at least the foIIowWg Stems: (a) statement £nd 
justification of the need, (b) discussion of alternative approaches togethef with an 
evaluation *of each; (c). statement of the recommended concepts of ..functions 
together with proposed configuration; and (d).itfitial piafi roughly outlining the 
required activities including their .sequence, dates for . accomplishment, and 
estimated cost. ^ • * v ^ ' . - 

"V Methods : • ^Valuation at'the concept stage is based primarily on in-hoQse, 
judgments Consultants may be employed if in-»hoti3e 'capability is lacking- ^ . ^ ..- ,1 . 

STAGE II ; MOCK-UP (PRELIMINARY^ PRo¥fe^ 

. ... Purpose : To determine through the use of a tangible representation of.tftef 
^elected concepts whether, the proposed model of tfre product appears to meet 
needs. . " * , " / * 

Product : The mock-up may be presented in the form of flow- charts,, 
outlines, scripts, storyboard roagfi, or other physical representations. 

Method : Evaluation of the'mock-up is prinAly on ih-house judgment, but 
may profit from the use of consultants or even a ^|resentative sample of users. 
Mock-up^ may be employed to compare alternative representations. They are 
„ especially useful when* the propose^ product is complex in its form or novel to those 
whoT^ay be required to judge it. £ / \ - , 

* - '/ \ 

STAGE '»( : PROTOTYPE (PRELIMINARYfFIEL^ TEST) 

Ptnfoose : To test the feasibility of the Jodei in\erms of (a) the evaluation' 
by andTb rR^rformance of a small representative group of users. 

Product: AH major typ'es of element's of a complete model (but not 
necessarily all elements of each type) in a configuration and context permitting 
judgment .of feasibility: ' 

" - t - ' * 

Method : Formal and informal evaluation by a small' but representative 
sample of the various types of users with additional informal evaluation by R&D 
staff and possibly consultants. This evaluation may be conducted either in the R&D 
• facility or in the field.* • .* ... 

* . 

V STAGE IV : PERFORMANCE TEST (TWO* SUB-STAGES: ' ; 

(a) PRELIMINARY and (b) DEFINITIVE 

1 . Purpose : To determine if the model meets specifications and to discover 
how it may be* improved. . * 

Product : A complete model with all the necessary elements for evaluation 
(th£ model may be lacking a complete set of implementation aids, t?ut if these can 
be made available, they should be tested at this time). f 

I Method : Evaluation is mainly formal including^ complete plan for testing 
and interpretation, plus a- complete set- of instruments and- test instructions. 
Ideally, the sample should be a stratified, repr.esentatiye'sample. The criteria and 
"standards should be pre-^oecified. ( . • . 



' . ^^^ e:? '"f ^ettrmine^ the product's readiness and to make needed 
- improvements price' to release/ • . 

* Product: the complete operational product including all implementing aids. 

'Method: ^Operational readiness tests consist of 'both formal and informal 
elements. This ipzmjil jhostraments should focus on critical aspects of readiness. 
- Informal prpqe^^ ^rtiding ex: post facto analysis 6l failures, should- be planned 
for. Genex^I^ the ^hiplri^fe accidental or purposive. The criteria are primarily 
judgmental ^d-usuallyjmyxdve a variety of dimensions. A single composite index 
of accegtatfiitty may/be entertained; but generally a conjoint, set of minim&l 
, a requiremeMsjSbpuki be ^re~ispecified. 

*'-\~ * \ ' . * 

' * STAgJB VI: ' D1SSE391S ATf Q N PLAN 

^ Purgos^ipTo evaluate the dissemin^i Lion of the product. 

Method : '"'This fevftased ^m'arilv on in-house judgment, considered in 
comparison with s^ecifted.%eneraj^rn^ri^. 

STAGE Vlh '^UALif Y €0 ; NT ROL 

Purpose : T^;itf6nit6s: the product (a) for improved use and (b) improved 
design of new models^,. . 

Product : The- final rtatioYmfly distributed ''package." i 

Method : ThV, t^£i$re Usually is of omnibus form and longitudinal with 
respect to time. SorpV systematic procedures are recommended, but much of the 
evaluation will be ot a^^form^i-or ex post facto variety. 

FOUR-D i VlODEL 

This model (Thiagarajan, Semmel and Semmel 1974) has characteristics in 
common with the first two models. A dominant emphasis in this model is that of 
analysis. The term f !F<3,ur-D". is derived from the four major stages: define, design, . 
develop and^isseminate.. . The- following description of the four stages is taken* 
directly from the- sourcebook /'Instruct ipnal Development for Training Teacljers of 
^ Exceptional Cliircireh ,f (Thiagarajan, Semmel and Semmel 1974). 

. ■> • - * <» " * 

STAGE i : DEFINE % ' •"" ' 

The purpose of this stage is to stipulate and define instructional require- 
ments. The initial phase is mainly analytical. Through analysis, we prescribe 
^ objectives and cp^straints for the instructional materials. * 

Froht-gncf analysis is the Study of the basic problem facing the teacher , 
trainer: .to- raise (he performance levels of special education, teachers. During this 
analysis the possibilities of more elegant and efficient alternatives to'instruction 

■ • ••• •" > *''""-'fe ' • '' ' I ' 
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are considered. Failing thein, a search for relevant instructional materials already 
i.O ci/culation is conducted. If neither pertinent instructional alternatives nor 
materials are available, then the development of instructional material is calle.d . 
(or.* - ' ' 

Learner analysis is the study of the target students— special education ♦ 
teacher trainees. Student characteristics relevant to the design and development 
of instruction are identified. The characteristics are entering competencies and 
background experi.ences, general attitude toward the instructional topic, and media, 
format, and language preferences. 

Task analysis 'is the identification of the main skill to be acquired by the 
teacher trainees and analyzing it into a set of necessary and. sufficient subskills. 
This analysis ensures comprehensive coverage of {he task in the instructional 
material. „ - 

9 Concept analysis is the identification of. the major concepts to be taught, 
arranging them into hierarchies, and breaking down individual concepts irito critic&N 
and irrelevant attributes. This analysis helps to identify a rational set of examples 
and nonexamples to be protrayed in protocol development. 

Specifying instructional objectives is* the conversion of the results of task 
and concept analyses into behaviorally stated objectives. This set of objectives 
provides the basis for test construction and instructional design. Later, it is 
integrated into the instructional materials for use by instructors and teacher 
trainees. 

STANCE lb DESIGN 

The purpose of this stage is to design prototype instructional materials* This 
phase can begin after the set of behavioral objectives for the instructional material 
has been established. Selection of <lfiedia and formats for the material .and the 
production pf an initial version constitute the major aspects of the design stage. 

Constructing criterion-referenced tests is the step bridging Stage 1 : Define 
and the Design process^ Criterion-referenced tests convert behavioral objectives 
into an outline for the instcuqtional material." 

Media selection is the selection of appropriate media for the presentation of 
the instructional content. This process involves matching the task and concept 
analyses, target-trainee characteristics, production resources, and dissemination 
plans with various attributes oWifferent media. Final selection identifies the -most . 
appropriate medium or combinatjon of media for use. ' - \ ' 

Format selection is closely related to media selection* Later . in this 

sourcebook, 21 different formats are identified which are suitable for designing 

instructional materials for teacher training^ The selection of the rijost, appropriate 

format depends upon a number of factors which are discussed.. fc \ ' 

i * * 

Initial design yis the presentation of the es'sential^ instruction through 
appropriate media arjd in a suitable -sequence. It also involves structuring various 
learning activities such as reading a text, interviewing special education* personnel, 
pnd practicing dif ferent instructional skills by teaching peers.' 
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STAGE HI: DEVELOP 



The purpose of Stage III is 1o modify the prototype instructional material. 
Although much has been produced since the Define stage, the results must be 
considered an initial version of the instructional n&ateriar which must be modified 
before it can become an effective final version. In the development stage, 
feedback is received through formative evaiuation^and the materials are suitably 
revised. . 

Expert appraisal is a technique for obtaining suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the -material. A mrtnber of experts are asked to. evaluate the material 
from instructional and technical points of view. On the basis of their feedback, the 
material is modified to make it more appropriate, effective, usable, and of high 
technical quality. » c 

A Developmental testing involves trying out the material with actual trainees 
to locate sections for revision. On the basis of the responses, reactions, and 
comments of the trainees, the material is modified. The cycle of testing, revising, 
and retesting is repeated until the material works consistently and effectively. 

STAGE IV : DEVELOPMENT 

Instructional materials reach their final production stage when 
developmental testing yields consistent results and expert appraisal yields positive 
comments. 

Before disseminating the materials, a summative evaluation is undertaken. 
In its validation testing phase, the material is used under replicable conditions to 
demonstrate* "who .learns what under what conditions in *how much time" 
(Markle 1967). The material is also ^subjected to professional examination for 
objective opinions on- its adequacy and relevance.c fc . 

The "terminal stages of final packaging, diffusion, and adoption are most 
important although most frequently overlooked. A producer and a distributor must 
be selected and worked with cooperatively to package the material in an 
acceptable form. Special efforts are required to distribute the materials Widely 
among trainers and trainees and to encourage the adoption and utilization of the 
materials. : 

PARENT PACKAGE MQDJSL 

, In the strict sense, this example is not a model in that it has limited 
generalizability. The principles of the R&D process were used to prepare a highly 
specific procedure for developing parent packages. ! Th6se "Packages" are self- 
contained sets of materials'designed to allow the parent of a severely -handicapped 
homebound child to train- the child in selected academic, leisure, and self-help 
skills. This R&D sequence is in use at the Special Education Instructional 
Technology Project, Utah State University. Figure I lists the major stages in this 
"model." 



FIGURE' 1. 



\ 



Parent Package Development Sequence 
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Stage ! 



Stage 2 



Needs Assessment 



A. Revitew of Literature and • Existing Products- 

B. Data on N'eeds of Target Population 



Curriculum Content Definition. 



A. Preparation af Package Prospeptus 

B. Package Sequence 



Stage 3 



Develop Prototype 



Stdge 6- 



Critique by Expe>ts 
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Stage 5 r** 
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Programmer as 
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. Revise 
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Volunteer as Parent 



Revise 



Stage 7 



Stage 8 



Stage 9 



Individual Formative 
^Evaluation with Parents 



♦ 



Revise 



t 



Summative" Evaluation. 
Controlled ' study under 
field conditions 



i 



Revise , 



Disseminate 
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The following is a brief description of those aspects of the model npt 
included in the first three models. ^ 

STAGE V : In this stage the individual developing the specific package takes 
the role of the parent and tries. ou^ t the package with between three and five 
members of the target population. , y* 

STAGE VI : A volunteer of simtfar training to that of the target population 
parent uses the materials while observers watch and listen behind .one-way glass. A 
major purpose of this stage is to assess the ability of the package to function 
independently of professional instructior^ , . . 

Summary Statement 

From the overvievfr of the*four R&D models, it should be evident that the 
R&D process incudes many of the research procedures in use in basic and applied 
research. The unique feature of the R&D process is the systematic use of existing 
knpwledge and research skills to provide the field' with a validate product ready 
for use. Any consideration of research priorities must give serious consideration to 
R&D if research efforts are t.o have an impact on the whgle field. For too long 
research activities have been directed by such forces as the restrictions of existing 
doctoral programs and the personal int v erej>ts and skills of researchers. The' time 
has come to look ofijectively at the needs arid design the resources and activities to 
fit such needs. 4 - m * * 

The R&D process offers some chance of breaking' down the dichotomy 
between r research and training efforts. The researeji technology being c developed in 
the different R&D models is research tfiat can be used in imprQVing training 
efforts. Such -support of training efforts has not been -evident in many of our 
research strategies. ' . • 
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Attitudinal .Barkers 



Presenter: John A. Nesbitt 

Reactors: Gerald 0'ivforpow, Fred Humphrey 




Presfchtorl John Nesbitt 

Chairman, Recreation-Education ^Program 

Univecsity of Iowa, Iowa City * , 

"Attitudinal Barriers" 



Industry has invested considerable human, and fiscal resources in changing 
attitudes. through advertising. What would happen if the agencies and organizations 
for which we work were to automatically* devote 20 to 25 percent of their total 
operating bifdgets to advertising, education or rehabilitation? Last spring, a 
colleague reported that from 1 to 1.5 percent of the monies in influstry and 
manufacturing go back into research- and development. If our tea.chers, recreation 
practitioners, public health officials, social .workers, urban planners, and -others 
were -to respond to/new insights, innovations, and research as rapidly *as industry 
does, our entire society would be advanced well beyond current* social, economic, 
and interpersonal levels. „ . v ^ 

t Tiie fact that ''helpers" in the public service professions stand by while large 

numbers within our population suffer malnutrition, educational' deprivation, ill 
health, and cultural-recreational exclusion suggests the degree to which they and 
society are capt4ve of less than* desirable attitudes, values and philosophies. And 
before there is any chance jot freeing the handicapped population from the 
jjpstraints imposed upon therfi by themselves or society, *we professionals— 
c^>ecially we recreation 'and park professionals-must free ourselves from our 
attitudinaJ. constraints., • * • 

J • 
T£e "attitude g&me" is it tough one. " Some attitudes are practically 
* unchangeable. The tenacity with which we hold on to some of our attitudes 
suggests that we will have a difficult task when we ^hoose to advocate attitudinal 
"change toward handicapped' po^triatiorts. 

Socifil Bpsis for Recreation for the IlLand Handicapped 

•. * Recreation for the ill and handicappedMs only one feature of our society that 
js' governed in l*rge part by tradition, by peopled collective philosophy-values- 
attitudes-behavior. Usually, when we make changes in 6ur society the changes are 
based upon our change in "ajttitude" rather than upon !'hard data 11 from research. 
Thus, it is critically important, as' we attempt t6 dfeal with the area of recreation 
for the'ill.and handicapped, that we.set fqrth a basis or rationale for what we are 
doing. ' * " t . , 

■ •. * * 

The/ollowing is one rationale which I feel makes sense: % 

1. /Recreation is a human and civil ri^ht of all people, including the ill 
v * % and handicapped. . - 



■ / ( 

2 /Recreation for the ill and handicapped is a part of "normalization 41 ■ 
for people who would otherwise be deprived of many fundamental 
life and leisure experiences. ^ 

n^L Recreation for the ill and handicapped .contributes to the achieve- 
rrumt of magy medical, social, educational, and vocational rehabili- 
tatibfkgoals. ■ / 

4. Recreationfor.-the ill 'and' handicapped, when proVfded under 
prescriptive circumstances, can be therapeutic. m 



Attitudes Toward the Handicapped 

One of the .most meaningful pieces of research in the area of attitude 
change and the handicapped is by Herbert Rusalem. The main finding of the 
-project was that if you want to develop more positive attitudes toward the 
handicapped, you structure a positive situation in which a capable, well-dressed, 
personable handicapped person performs a particular skill in o competent manner in 
the presenceyof non-handicapped persons. Many of you can point .to illustrations 
from classroom and field experiences where such a situation has" produced positive 
attitudinal change in the non-handicappod. Some or the features of .this type of 
experience are interaction* and direct personal contact. This contrasts with the 
traditional kinds of nbn-involvement techniques {literature and films and money- 
giving) which have been used to cjiange attitudes but which r^quirelittle personal 
involvement &nd commitment and, I believe, have limited results. 

There are other factors v in attitude change— reiriforcers, rewards, and 
.regenerators. People continue to <lo something— even something* destructive like 
smoking— because they obtain something important from their actions. Until' they 
find something more (fositive or until that which is obtained ceases to have a 
positive value, people will continue a particular behayior. 

t \ k ' x 

We, asj>rofessionals, knoft Xhe pow.er of AtitUdes; we have perceptions and 

insights; and we haye the benefit of "some research. * We must ncjW assemble 
available informatiqnmto a framework for dealing wittuattitucfes'towsfrd the iU afid 
handicapped. ' ' £ . 

t p> » i * x 

' N 

<< * " P ' 

Facilitation, -Facilitators, and Facilitator Syndromes 

* The handicapped themselves gre V targtet-of attitudinal change efforts, as 
are their families, peers and helpers! Also included, as* target groups are decision- 
'and policy-makers (board and- commission members, city council persons), 
legislators, and professional personnel of all types. Those individuals may' be 
termed facilitators— persons who perform a distinct role or function in refetiorfcto 
recreation and leisure participation by the ill and handicapped. In sprte of the fact 
that the term "facilitator" has a positive connotation, the individuals ]p this group 
may either help or hinder" the handicapped. It is because s of their patential to 
hinder that their attitudes are important < 



Specific " behaviors and „ behavior patterns result froifl the individual's 
philosophy-values-attitudes-attitude sets. Pf number of these .attitude sets and 
resultant .behavior are encountered on a continuing basis* Atnong these attitude 
sets we find: the Futility, Syndrome ("What can I do to help? The situation is 
impossible? 1 );, the Leprosy Syndrome ("If 1 touch them, I. may get it!"); and the 
Training Syndrome ("1 can't take handicapped people into my pregr^in. I don't have 
the trained staff to handle epileptic fits, convulsions, slobbering, poor speech. 11 ) 
There Vf^ numerous other explanations for why inclusion of handicapped persons is 
unthinkable and wftysr particular negative attitude toward them is justified* 

Building a Process Model to Support Positive Facilitation 

of Leisure for Handicapped Persons \ 
* — 

1 It is desirable for recreation and leisure facilitators an£ peers to exercise 
their discretionary and regulatory powers to facilitate participation by the 
handicapped in leisure time activities. There are several concerns to identify at 
the outset: First, what attitudes exist at'the present time? Second, what process 
barriers are implicit in their current hehavior? Third, what alternative behaviors 
will facilitate the desired participation by the ill and handicapped? Fourth, how 
can attitudes be changed to initiate new behavior models? And last, what positive 
reinforcements or payoff features can be built into- the" new model to keep jt going? 

For example, consider working with the general public in employing the 
handicapped. A counselor may place one handicapped person in a job, and the 
Mayor's Committee on Employment of the Handicapped gives an award. That 
employer m'ay hire one more handicapped person, but, most probably, the 
employment of the handicapped will taper off t unless there is a further stimuli^ 
There is generally insufficient continued stimulation to effect regeneration^ t>lV 
effort. \^ * - 

Something I think w$ have on our side is the very positive interpersonal 
experience that can evolve from recreation. Recreation offers many unique 
interpersonal satisfactions and rewards. I believe that recreation, cultural, 
actiyitie*, and leisure hold ehornxpus potential. In terms of attitude change, I think 1 
we should pay close attention to the public demonstrations of wheelchair athletics, 
,-which have created a significant change in the attitude which many people have 
about the handicapped; hopefully this attitude change will lead to some Changes in 
behavior. People have also been tremendously influenced 'bjf the Special Olympics, * 
the Cultural Festivals for the Handicapped^ and the National Theatre for the Deaf. 

I think that our work' related tojtttitudes and behavior has to lead us toward x ' 
a general goal: Allowing the handicapged recreational,, cultural, and leisure 
opportunity and experience oh an equal basts, at pariety, with the non-handicapped. * 
Ttiis idea stems from my beliefs about human rights and normalization; that is, 
enabling the handicapped to live in a regular lifestyle and enjoy the normative 
benefits of edueationr^creation, -employment, and other activities their n'on-. 
handicapped peers take for granted. ' * 

1 think that any research, any study regarding attitudes, should contribute to 
and have a direct relationship with actual behavioral changes Chat incr^ise Both the 
potential for and the actual participation of the ill land .handicapped in recreation 
and leisure activities.^ We should be concerned wth a methodology to effect change 
■ in facilitators to alter and reinforce their positive behavior for this ch^fige. 

" 65* 



One of the manifestations of public attitude is the legislation which affects 
service delivery to handicapped persons. We must all be involved in some way .in 
the political" arena. We need to stay in the forefront regarding Federal and state 
legislation, programs, and funding/ In, many ways these issues involve attitudes, and 
t!he overt and covert negative facilitation attitudes at the federal and national 
level are now affecting millions negatively; they can affect millions positively, if 
they can be changed. - 

Persuasion and Guidelines VersusLaws and Enforcement . 

When we deal with attitudes I think there are two primary approaches 
available to us, One general area is th6 persuasion approach of^gsearch, 
education, and group process. Another approach is the authoritarian agjwpfrch of 
law, regulation, and enforcement. I believe there are limitations to^Jj^pfecan do 
through enfprcement, law, and legislation, Martin Luther King haaVtoi&h time in 
the Soulh, but he said he didn't know what hatred was until he walked intB Chicago 
to experience the outpouring of venom. So I think w£ have to be careful with 
enforcement. Quotas ure touchy; but, nevertheless, there are many issues that call 
. for and demand enforcement." For instance, one sueh issue is air travel by the 
•handicapped. Carriers are simply saying, "Handicapped stay off because you're 
going to cause problems. 1 ' The airlines refuse to look at the research, .They refuse 
to looj^t the hitrnanistic* issues involved and the impracticaLity of iwhat they're 
•saying— they ar.e simply going to force handicapped people to stay off airplanes. 
The .only way to fight this is by legislation and regulation, 

A , . •* ' 

The main point is that persuaskm is usually the best means «oC Changing 
people from being Negative facilitators to positive facilitators. However, we 
should be mindful that it is only through law that many important basicisocial 
advances have been made. Recent dramatic examples are the cbrrent Civil Rights 
Movement which was initiated by a Supreme Court decision and the battles that are 
being won through court Action in equal educational opportunity for all, including 
'the handicapped,. ^ . J- 

*- „ » • 

My second pdint is: If we intend ultimately to be positive facilitators in the 
lives of the handicapped in the future, we are going to have to make a number of 
pre/found changes in our c attitudes about o'ur£elves,^ur attitudes about the 
importfuice of recreation and leisure in the lives of the ill^m\handi£appecl, and our 
attitudes about our roles <andTunctions as h national professional group. In general, 
recreation and park professionals and those specialists in the area of therapeutic 
recreation have a very passive pattern of involvement with issues, with legislation, 
with Ffederal agencies. Thus, if we are talking abput'being positive facilitators of 
recreation, for the .handicapped, thfefe are a number of profound attitudinal changes 
that will necessarily have, to start with us. This, obviously, is the point where 
philosophy (personal and professional) starts to interrelate with values and attitudes 
and behavior. This is where our own "free jviljT lias its sayfbut, it is important that 
■ we take a goodlook at ourselves at the same time in th£ mirror of reality. 



Liabilities to Recreation ... ^ 

I think -we should recognize that we are dealing with two low-esteem areas: 
recreation/leisure and the t handicapped themselves. Generally speaking, 
recreation/leisure has not been a. high priority area. People are not in favor of 
allocating money for recreation for poor, inner city residents.* Recreation 
programs in correctional institutions^ are' grossly inadequate. Many teachers, 
doctors, nurses, and health administrators hav& negative attitudes abQut recreatioa 
and leisure: "Oh, you're in recreation and leisure." "I don't-h^ve time for leisure . 
and that kind of stuff." bandipagpejjl as people are held inW^ esteem. For 
many reasons, the general* -public, planners, teaehers, and other groups want to 
reject the idea bf disease and disability? We want to think. only ,in terms of success, 
winning, beauty, qnd other "desirable" traits; we doh f t want -to thinfi: in terms qf^ 
failure, losing, or dispKt!Tty^ tye don f t want to deal with reality. ^ 

We have, then, a situation ^hich makes it doubly hard to sell recreation for 
the handicapped within our own profession, to other!pfofessions, and to the public 
at large. I don't intend to discpurage; rather, I wisIKo put the matter realistically. 

* ' 4 

Winston Churchill said, "We build our houses and then our houses build us." 
Our conditioning creates our attrtudes which are mothers of,need, which in/turn 
form our attitudes. We need to break this negative cycle and create more positive 
attitudes. t 4 " - . / 



Only the Specialist Will Do the Job / 

As we speculate about strategies to achieve attitude and. behavior change as 
a prelude to planning and implementing recreation programs for the handicapped, it 
is essential that we 'take a/ealistic look at who and what, helps or hipdec§ our * 
efforts. Those u)f us who are concerned basically with the handicapped must be 
very cautious about those people who are*"part-timers" in helping the handicafqje^*^. 
and about those people who are "low priority lip servicers" fpr the handicapped. 

These words of caution are needed as *we think about our strategies for 
program development. I believe that sometimes I can be misled by the propaganda 
of the generalists in education' or recreation. The generalists will say about | 
individualized therapeutic recreation or* special education, "WeH? that's just good 1 
recreation and that's just good education. That's really what I had in mfhd all the 
time,. Just throw it back to me and I'll take cafe of it inside of my general 
classropm or playground." I don't believe that the generalist is going to take care 

6Lit. . : . * *• ; 

'- *> * 

. htttfnk that it is only.tbe person who'is singularly committed to the ill and 
the handicapped who will respond to the needs of the ill and handicapped. I think it 
is only the program that iS singularly committed to the ill and the handicapped that 
will do in* effective job, 'f don't have confidence in the generalists^tp tQke care of • 
the issues I'm concerned about." I'^ave come to have faith boly in T|ie person ofc 
organization that says, "The handicapped are Number One priority." I find that the"" 
handicapped are either Number One or, /essentially, they get lost. I base this 
statement on my personal experience with the U.S. Office of Consumer- Affairs, 
with the * U.S. Bureau of,'Outdoor # Recreation, and 1 with,/ various ^national • 
organisations and associations concerned with recreation. ^ . 

* - . ' '' . - - * 
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Action Now , * 1 * ' t ' 

' The general public and professional helpers need to recognize whatever 
negative attitudes they hold toward the handicapped and face them and move away 
from platitudes. People and professionals must first embrace the "idea" through a 
platitude, but too many people and too many professionals believe that they have 
done their bit when they have embraced the platitude/ I would cite as a prime 
example of this the "let's adopf a resolution blessing the handicapped and forget 
about having any operative paragraphs" approach. I believe that we cbuld find 
/toram^tS^te and agencies >vhose primary goal is serving the handicapped but which 
'dofiGt 'employ any handicapped in .their ranks. (The same can be said relative, to 
minorities,.) Or, they hire one token repres.entative of the group. Aiid, we can find 
plenty* of organizations that have adopited pious resolutions about employing thfe 
handicapped; but be assured that they do not and will not employ the handicapped. 

, * ■ _ t • . »' 

- So, I believe that we must be realistic in planning any strategies designed to 
amelioi$jte/the condition of the handicapped. Many of those wha would want to be 
known as "the best friends of the handicapped" are A in fact the "worst enemies of 
the handicapped because \ their "kind \vdrds and charitable thoughts" l?elie their 
actual inaction or negative action toward the ill and handicapped. This inaction as 
much as negative action Ts what loeRs the ilT and handicapped .otit of education, out 
of employment, out of recreation,* out of cultural participation, out of social 
involvement. It lock.> the ill and handicapped out' of the rights tcnequal opportunity 
under the law. 

I propose that ev,en as the public and professionals face their negative 
attitudes they provide I he programs and services required by the handicapped and 
work toward 1 changing these attitudes. " So," let the positive feelings grow out of 
interaction, let the positive feelings come at a future date while today we assure 
the ill and handicapped of their rights .as human beings and as citizens. In A Plea 
Tor the Friendless Present , Wilbur Dick Nesbit said, "Who waits upon the when and 
how/Remains forever in the rear," ' A 

Granted we need 6 insight, and th& means to insight and knowledge is 
research. $ut, while we conduct our research and write our papers, let us be 
mindful that we are the leadership for recreation for the ill and handicapped and 
thai each of. us must be assertive within our professions, with our state park and 
recreation organizations and state health, 'physical education apd recreation^ 
associations, and with our elected public officials at) the local, county, state ^nd 
national levels. It is quite clear that action is needed to meet the enormous needs % 
that surround us. Research is needed to answer the questions and sol\|e the 
problems. | Let's not i confuse the need for action and .the need for research J Let's 
get the knowledge we need to act; but, let's act on what w.e do know. We* have the 
responsibility to do both now. „ \« ' • 
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FacUilatioru ■ \ . 

# • 

"Facilitation 11 and "facilitator" refer to an action or person impacting to 

"ease any action, operation, or course of con.duct." Facilitation or facilitators 

cannot be neutral; they are either negative or positive. Positive facilitation or a 

positive facilitator acts to promote, ease, .or assist the handicapped person in 

attaining, participating, achieving; conversely, negative facilitation or facilitators 

■overtly or covertly fail to promote, .ease, or assist the handicapped person In 

attaining, participating, or achieving. Denial of employment to a-person because of 

a physical handicap, for example, is "overt negative facilitation*" The failure to 

hire any person who has a handicap is "covert negative facilitation." If the person, 

condition, or situation doesn't provide "positive facilitation," it is by definition 

"negative facilitation." There is no neutral or middle ground. "If you are not for 

the handicapped or handicapped person, then, you are against the handicapped 

person.'^. * " 

People as Facilitators - ^ ^ ^ 

Obviously, everyone is. a facilitator in some way. However, the following 
represent those individuals who have a major impact upon handicapped persons: the 
handicapped .themselves and thetf families; peers; public helpers (librarians, cab 
drivers); decision and % policy makers; professional personnel;, and recreation 
personnel- * * . . *) 

s %M \ . • 

> " -* • 
Conditions as Facilitators 

The same general principles apply to "conditions" as to- facilitators. The 
conditions referred to are^laws, regulafions, guidelines, policies, practices 
(onwritten.regulations oe policies), as well as ^buildings, equipment, clothing, etc. / 
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Attitude Cycle 



Attitudes &ould be conceived of in relation to the preconditions which form 
them, actibns that result from them, and in turn, 'the influence that behavior has in 
reinforcing philosophy and attitudes. • 



.General Behavior ■ ' 

Philosophy • Specific Behaviors 

V ? 

. Values » Attitude Sets 

Attitudes'" 



The first level of involvement is to seek to modify eacjj ^factor in the. 
attitude cycle through logic, persuasion; information, etc. "If a- factor fails t& 
respond to persuasion, enforcement in terms of laws, legislation", and court orders is 
called for. it should be recognized that whether by persuasion or enforcement, the 
cycle must -be broken from negative facilitation to positive facilitation and that 
reihforcers of and for positive facilitation -must be built into the specific and 
general behavior. ' , 



t Appendix C 

Pcogrammatic Analysis of Facilitator Actions/Attitudes- 0 ~ ' 

The following question^ ban be used in analyzing' specific behaviors, the 
attitudes that yield these* behaviors, and possible counteractions to change 
attitudes/behavior. .\ 

1. What is Jhe* desired behavior of the handicapped person or group— * 
entry to a Ipuilding, membership in a group? 

2. What process barriers' (physical, social, -etc.) block the desired . 
* behavior? " * ' . * 

3. What is the alternative? behavior? •. . . 

4. What Negative Facilitation (physical barriers, social barriers, lack ■ 
of social acceptance, reactions, etc.) blocks the desired behavior? 

\ . < - 

.5. What Positive^ IJacHkafion will allpw-* desired* behavior* by, 
handicap]^ d p&r$ofe? - j ; 

... 6. What attitudes, values, etc. are involved in the Negative. 
Facilitation; in the alternative Positive" Facilitation? * 

* * • * * • 

7. What steps (persuasion*,*. enforcement, "demonstration, etc.) can be 
taKen to*modify attitudes and/or behavior?' ' 1 

8. When new. or modified attitude/behavior is demonstrate^ through u « 
Positive Facilitation? . What -reinforcement, reward, etc. can be 

■perpetuated in order to maintain the Positive Facilitator" v 
attitude/behavior? ^ • 

• v. ' • - > • 
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• . When we ask ourselves why people behave as they do we are dealing with 
attitudes. An attitude is a complex factor which cannot be wholly described; it is 
the sum-totai of a person's inclinations and feelings, ^ prejudices or biases, 
preconceived notions, ideas, fears, and convictions. Attitudes Usually result from 
opinions. However, , there is heed for caution: Neither opinions, nor overt acts 
constitute in any sense an infallible guide to attitudes; they serve as indices of 
attitude. i 

The word "handicapped" has ar\ unfavorable connotation, and very few adults 
will accept the label. A person will consider a handicap as a hurdle t to tie overcome 
or bypassed apd not # as an excuse Tor. self-pity. However, many people who live 
successfully wjth their condition, nevertheless find their lives restricted for reasons 
beyond their control; the physical or mental difficulties which may. satisfy the 
dictionary definition f *bf "handicap" ane often not the main problems' which {he 
person has to "overcome on a day-to-day basis. Some examples come to mmd. The* 
veteran who has become Acclimated to life in a wheelchair but can't get on a bus; 
the epileptic wha isn't allowed to drive in Some states; and the retarded adult who 
is without the acceptance and love of his or her own family— all dre faced by 
external limiting factors-^ These situations .illustrate that the individual has 
accepted his handicap, but society has not; tljat too^ften the handicap is the focus 
of attention rather than -the "normal" qualities of fflrn Individual* 

That society has not accepted the handicapped is difficult .to understand 
since everyt)6dy 4s handicapped, to a greater or lesser degree.* A* very \vise person 
once wrote: "Every human-person is a mystery that must be" learned slowly, 
reverting wiih care, tenderness and" pain, and is^jre^er Jearned completely." Since 
.this statement obviously admits tg no exception, it applies as much to those who 
' are handicapped as to those. who*are considered "normal." A handicapped person is 
no ntfbre or Jess a mystery than a "normal" man or woman, nor is it more'or less 
difficult to lc^rn about htm or her^ * ' - . 

* * * ■/ » * 

' * In our. society, the problems faced by the. mentally and physically disabled 
are crtany and complex* in the not too cltetant past, those disabled because of illness 
* or ag'e constituted a social burden because they could not contribute their share to 
the grc>up wfel/are. As a result, certain attitudes and practices toward the disabled 
seem to be &'part of our.cultufe. * * 

• : • - • * ' * i 

The cultural pattern of any individual. or group is a kind o/ blueprint of life 

- activities. . The individual learns this blueprint, largely unconsciously, through" 

childhood experiences in the family and contacts with teachers,, playmates, church 

members, neighbors, fellow workers, and friers. As^Knutson (1061) has written: 

' * . * 

'. ry . * <• » * 

-. • « • 
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Present knowledge concerning the role of heredity and environment in 
human development leads to an unequivocal rejection of instinct 
explanation for social motivation, social* beliefs, social attitudes, on 
spcial behavior. The child is not born with a set of values> nor with a 
, ' pattern of goals, nor with a set of rules of human conduct, nor with a 
sense of love, affection, or trust for other human beings. These are 
man-made- things that are imparted to him in early childhood. 
Children learn to be clean or to be dirty, to be active or sloven, to be 
cooperative or competitive, to be submissive or aggressive, to^be 
tender oc cruel. They learn to love and to hate, to^share and to -steal, 
to run or to fight. Their health behaviors, no less than other 
behaviors, are acquired. . • - 

By the time the individual reaches adulthood he or she has a vast amount of 
detailed knowledge abput how to behave in arid respond to situations similar to 
those in which he or she has, grown up. The person also has a system of values by 
which to judge what is pleasant, desirable, appropriate, right, or the reverse. These 
values reflect the attitudes of his or her group. * v 

This blueprint has great utility. Were ii not for these guidelines a person 
might spend significant tijjje consciously making hundreds of minor decisions that 
are now made automatically. The person is freed to deal with supposedly more 
important matters. On the other hand, if a person has been thoroughly socialized 
into the group cultural patterns, others often experience great difficulty in 
breaking him or her of even the'most minpr patterns. . . 

A As a result of .these blueprints, we find a variety of attitudes and consequent 
DWmviors toward the, handicapped. "Normal" persons regard them as different and 
strShige, devalue their "abilities, patronize them, attribute to them negative 
character traits, have both high and low expectations of them, reject them, 
perceive them in social and economic stereotypes, oVerprotect them,\ assume 
mismanagement by their parents, believe that they are filled with sadness and self- 
pity, and somehow connect "punishment for sins" with their\ disability. .The 
disabled, themselves, view other disabled as different: 

We are, therefore, at the, crossroads of . an intellectual decision. Either we 
are going Jto continue our present negative attitude toward the handicapped or c we 
are going to refocus our energies on helping. the handicapped person develop as a 
human .being. Either we are going to persist in constricting, and enslaving the 
handicapped through negligence or we are going to establish the means and 
pportunity for therfi to become more independent. 

- " Further, we speak of giving all persons "equality of opportunity, w when it 
would be betier to say that we should see that all obtain maximum opportQnity. A 
person is most free <vhen he *6r she has the knowledge and the pqwer to make 
constructive decisions and utilize the fullest opportunity for choice. A person is 
most free when he or she .has maximum information about choices. Yet, the 
"handicapped person fs seldom, provided with sufficient information or opportunities 
to'-make the most advantageous choices.' Then In guilt, society attempts to do 
something, but frequently makes the situation worse. 



. It is important to remember that: 

• unless the handicap is a severe mental one, a handicapped person • 
has the same urges,' drives, ambitions, goals, fears, doubts, and 

£ anxieties as the normal person. * 

/ • the handicapped person wishes to live a normal life and compete 
V with "normal" people, 

• most handicapped adults have learned to compensate, at least to 
some degree. They welcome, in my experience, useful suggestiQrts . 
regarding the compensation process, especially from professionals. 

• the reasonably well-adjusted handicapped adult knows his or her 
limitations and has learned to live with and work within them,, and 
resents being overprotected. Pity is his or her worst enemy. 

Mental and physical limitations maypreduce suffering and frustration, but 
the limitations imposed by society's evaluative attitudes toward the handicapped 
affect their overall feelings about themselves. People strive to be accepted, to be 
important in the lives of others, and to have others count positively in their life. 
As long as disability is considered shameful and linked' wiht inferiority, realistic 
acceptance of one's position and one's self is precluded. As long as a physically 
able person maintains this linkage, he or she is ill-prepared to meet disability. The 
implications appear clear: Society must develop positive and supportive attitudes 
toward those who are considered handicapped. It must encourage, especially in its 
legislation, self-determination* and independence. -Society can do this, most 
effectively when it concentrates on personhood and not handicap. 

Smce World War II, legislative emphasis on civil rights for all people has 

increased. We have witnessed the Universal Declaration of Human Rights adopted 

in 1948 by the United Nations, the Patient f s Bill of Rights published by the 

.American Hospital. Association (1$73), a formulation of the rights of the mentally iU 

and retarded (Mental Health Law Project, 1973), the Bill of Rights for the Disabled 

(Abrsmsonapd Kutnef, 1972), and the Bill of Rights for the Handicapped (United 

Cerebral Palsy Association, 1973), as well as an international conference on 

legislation concerned with the disabled. ^ 

^* ■ ♦ * 

Associated with legislation is, legal action. As a result of federal and state 
Civil Rights Acts, radical changes have occurred in the treatment and acceptance 
of minority groups^and others. There is evidence to indicate that with integration 
of handicapped persons into the mainstream of society have come * major 
'improvements in attitudes on the part of many. We have seen a greater 
• involvement of the handieapped in leadership positi6ns and- an increased effort on 
their part to speak out and act on their own behalf. » . 

It might appear that merely bringing people together .will automatically 
improve tfie attitudes of-each toward the other. However, this is not always the 
case. The Scott (1969) study of sighted and bynd persons indicates that.it is not 
enough to bring sighted and blind people together and concludes that sighted people 
have the know-how to deal with blind people and overcome their own awkwardness 
and ambiguity. % 




\las> media education through advertising agencies is another important 
educational approach. The media have. extraordinary power to influence/ but there 
are several considerations that must bo kept in mind. First, dealing with an 
abstract such as prejudice is different from selling a^bar of soap. Second, to rely 
on infrequent messages of limited informational value is uncertain. Rather^! would 
second the remarks of Wright (1974); For mass media techniques to be effective,', 
the educational information shpuld be integrated into the social context of jtltf*.. 
Mtuation being presented. However, formal education provides the best possibly* 
opportunity, in* most instances, for continuity, depth, influence, and subsWatjVl 
recall. . . • ; ;-;«.- : -V 

What ^n be said about the need for research other titan more sJto'uitfbe done 
and what has b.een done should be reevaluated. More research is. fe$€ded iiv 
different contexts and with different subjects. Undoubtedly, further cbawieFatidri. 
of implications will yield additional leads for developing wh<^esoraB.*tiifude^ 
toward disability. Understanding underlying conditions within &\'$t&rii^b?k of 
ideological and ethical prescriptions may provide the soundest guidj&Vfor desiretf 
change. An essential problem^remains: understanding the process ctf .change itself^ . 

To affirm that the ppesent changing attitudes are dQrat^^low me to 
conclude with a quote from Wright (1973): » r \ - 

The lives of handicapped people are inextricably a pari of \^'f^^y ' — 
wider socio-economic-political and ethical society affecting .ipjet liv^s: ' . *« 
of all people. llj is therefore, essential for all of us to remain vigilant * 
to protect and extend the hard-won gains of recent decades and to be ./ '; * 
ready to counter undermining forces. Vigilanqe requires thoughtful* 
action guided by continuing reevakiation of the effectiveness of \ 
present efforts and alertness to needs of changing conditions, * t * • ' 
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• One of the Philadelphia newspapers carried a letter to the editor about the 
financing of a White House swimming pool' for "President Ford. It included a 
statement representative-of a segment of public opinion— "If the President needs to 
have this pool installed for reasons of physical therapy or the, like, I might be more 
inclined to be* sympathetic, but not simply for recreational purposes." . 

In our discussion of attitudes we should look at the definition of "attitude." 
Since theories of attitudinal change are composed of words, they can "only be as 
precise as the words" used to describe them.. Some say that an attitude is £n 
implicit (not directly observable) drive producing a response considered socially 
significant in the individual's society. This perspective includes more than verbal 
responses. This drive may affect overt behavior, but it is not overt behavior. The 
^.response may be conscious or unconscious, distinctly Verbal or only vaguely 
'proprioceptive. It is important to recognize" the behavioral side, the functional 
side, of the broader concept of attitude as well as the verbally-oriented paper and 
pencil side%ve so frequently restrict ourselves to. ^ 

i ' # 

In the 1940 f s or 1950's H'yman and Merton formulated the idea of a "reference 
group"— the group to which a person looks for norfns and standards. They made the 
poipt very clear that an individual need not be a member of a reference group to 
consider himself a participating meniber of a particular reference*gr° u P or t0 y se a 
-collection of^eople as a reference group; It is necessary/ therefore, to distinguish 
between membership groups and reference groups in a discussion of th^ffect of 
reference groups on attitude formation. ✓ / ' S , A 

M. Brewster Smith writes about the categories of attitude formation: (1) 
object appraisal, (2) social adjustment, and (3) extefnalization. 'We may be able to 
utilize his categories as guidelines" when shaping our research priorities* These 
elements do not necessarily follow a <$t*onological sequence; there may be 
interaction among, them. * 

Object appraisal is defined attesting reality to assess its relevance to self. 
Here we may find our relationship with the handicapped. 4 This technique is 
illustrated by flight regulations, wheelchair sports programs, an&Spefeial Olympics. 
These examples show how the separation is maintained between the handicapped 
and the able-bodied. . 

The spcial adjustment element refers to a role attitudes' play in facilitating, 
disrupting, or ; simply maintaining an individual's relations with others. , The 
.emphasis is not on what the object is like, i.e., the object appraisal, but rather on 



how other people regard the object* Externalization refers to the psychological 
.component or ,my response to an external event if I respond to an external event in 
a way that is colored by unresolved inner problems. Tfts is certainly a critical 
issue in attitudinal change. 

Campbell looks 1 at attitudes as a special case of a more general category ,of 
acquired behavioral disposition. I think this is* a positive approach if this 
assumption* or concept is correct: If attitudes are acquired they qan be changed. 
And he focuses on the problem of the information basis and the six different ways 
of acquiring information. I think we can look at these as areas- in which to identify 
requests for* proposals. ,This first, obviously, is what is going ph; we don't need 
funding for that— it's blind"" trial and error. The second is the general perception. 
The third is the perception -of others 1 responses. The fourth is perceptions of the 
outcomes of others 1 explorations: ' The filth is verbal instruction's relevant to 
behavior. The last is verbal instrdctions about the. object's characteristics.* We 
have ho evidence that these modes ae psychologically equipped. In other words, we 
haven't delved into this area of attitudinaMormation and attitude change to that 
extensive a degree. 

In his book C Unit: Community in Prison , Studt mentions "salierfcer of the 
microworld" as one of the basic rehabilitation principles/ I often begin my 
university classes' with this statement and ask the students what meaning tliey find 
in^L They usually respond after a period of .discussion that it points to the place 
we must start on our deliberations of attitudinal change. 
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t L ' Activity Analysis # 



Introduction 



Activity analysis is one of many 'terms utilized in the field of therapeutic 
recreation that has multiple meanings. The term rarely appears in the body of, 
professional literature and thus has not claimed the amount of attention necessary 
to unify its definition. The cont&xts in which the term appears most frequently 
are: 

* — _~ 

1. To connote a systematic procedure of # breaking down a given 
activity for the purpose of understanding its inherent qualities, 
and '» 

. fc 2. To describe a process 'of cletermining an individual's current 

activity repertoire for the purpose of program development -or * 
leisure planning. . 
4 « / 

Ovej; the past several decades, the field of therapeutic recreation (and 

* recreation" in general) has focused its attention on such topics as personnel 
qualifications and preparation, program design, delivery system approaches, 
evaluation, funding, facilities, and a host of other concerns related to the improved 
delivery -of services. Much of the effort has focused on ancillary issues surrounding 
the delivery system. Indeed, this attention has improved the-Fevel of service and 
has increased the inflimhce of the profession in the variety of delivery settings. 
Yet, little r^eSearch or attentiojo_.hasr been specifically geared toward furthering 
comprehension of the dynamics of leisure"^ and recreation activities themselves. 
Activity analysis addresses itself to this goal. 



Toward a -Definition 
* * * 

Activity analysis implies a breaking down of a given activity for examina- 
tion. At the core of this concept is the fact that each activity .has inherent 
characteristics and performance requirements which, if understood, would leacf to a 
variety of outcomes, among which wouldbs: x 

♦ 1. A better comprehension of expected outcomes of participation. 

2. A greater -understanding of the activity- itself which would give 
^di^ection to leadership and allow development of instructional and . 
* intervention" techniques. 



3. A greater uncer'standing <tf the .tevel and complexity of the 
•components of the .activity whictf'can be compared with the 



£ _ * 

functional level of - an in 
appropriateness of the activ 



lividual or group-, to determine the 
ty. . 



4. 



An understanding of the elements or- components of the activity 
which would direct the modification or adaptation of that activity 
for a specif i'c individual or group in question. . 



\ 

5., Information regarding the appropriateness of an activity in moving 
' the individual toward the stated desired behavioral outcome (if t % 
behavioral goals and objectives are used). 

Participation requirements and demands of activities vary considerably. The 
results of a casual overview of a given activity are often misleading; the 
complexity of many activities is frequently hidden in the assumed familiarity. 
Thus, an activity such as "checkers" is considered simple because it is so well 
known, , while, in fact, the game requires advanced cognitive requirements, 
including evaluation and decision-making (strategy) as well as the recall of 
counties rtires governing the play. It is this type of information which results in 
system&tic and comprehensive activity analysis. 

Analysis is more difficult for some activities than, for others. For example, 
games and sports of a competitive nature requiring exact rules and regulations are 
easier to analyze than unstructured and non-competitive activities. Activities in 
this latter group would vary in their analysis outcomes according.to the context and 
situation surrounding the activity. Thus, some analysis procedures^ can only, be 
applied with validity and reliability to games and sports; other procedures, designed 
to.be used only iri relation to a specific contextjpopulation, setting, leadership), 
require thart the.analysls always be situtetiorral. 

S Various methods of analyzing and classifying activities exist. .The following 
section will identify the dominant models. Since the factors- used as basic 
constructs vary considerably for each of the models, one single definition of 
activity analysis . is difficult fit best. For the purpose of this paper the following 
definition is offered for consideration: - ^ 

\ ^ . * » 

Activity Analysis is a process which involves the systematic applica- 
z, tion of selected sets of constructs and variables to breakdown and 

examine a given activity to determine the behavioral requirements 

inherent for successful # participation.. This 4 process provides 
* information basic to ' selecting, modifying, sequencing, and 
: implementing activities for meeting 01; modifying predetermined 

goals and objectives. > 

State of the, Art ' 

Because therapeutic recreation is concerned with- achieving behavior change 
through the utilization of activities, it might be assumed that activity analysis" is_ 
used as 'a matter of routine. However, 'for the most part, activities have been 
taken for granted. 'Experimentation ; with leadership techniques/intervention 
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methods has provided much information related to. the improvement of service. 
/ - 'Studies related to .the nature and type of clients' and the structure of groups have 
alsg yielded invaluable data.. Unfortunately ,/littif focus has been direeted to the 
dynamics of the activities themselves. The .question still arises; "Which activities 
are best for which purpose?' 1 In working with special populations it is imperative" to 
build a more sophisticated body of knowledge related to "the application of 
— activities for specific behavior . change J and improvement. \ Thik implies the 
utHization of activity analysis techniques. * . 

Whether pr not th&re exists sufficient- information related to activity 
analysis remains to bg^seen. Hqwej/er, utilization of a systematic activity analysis 
technique is not a/lyidespread phenomenon, which might be dufc to a variety of 
factors, including: (i) lack of fchpwiedgeT-elated to the benefits of utilizing such 
procedures; (2), lack of knowledge related to locating information regarding existing 
procedures; ahd (3) inadequate preparation to utilize existing procedure?. 

On the other* hand, existing procedures need to>be refined, validated^ and 
checked for reliability .^Some techniques could probably be eliminated while others 
could stand, expansion, the fact remains' that activity anatysrs is still in its infancy. 
\ • Hopefully, increased efforts will be directed to this area of need, anxj the outcome 
will be some standardized procedures which can then be unified and applied within 
the field and taught in professional preparation programs. 
• * » 

Identification dnd Description Of Conceptual Models 

The literature contains countless descriptions of methods related to activity^ 
_ classification, many of which are presented- more as methods of. defining play or 
recreation than -as ways of establishing models for activity analysis. JVlany models 
are useless" in analyzing the inherent characteristws of a given activity because, 
social or motivation variables ar6 used for the different categbries. As a result, 
miy given activity could fall into numerous divisions depending upon-the attitu.de of 
the participant. For a model to be useful," its categories should be mutually 
exclusive. In addition, the model should focus on activity, itself, and not on the 
" situation surrounding the participant. 

S The following models describe existing procedures. The "reader is directed to 
' the original source document for complete information about each model. 

1. CA LLOIS (1955 

This model states that itr is a "description and system'of classification of 
games." However, fts content seems to go beyond the realm of games arid into a 
broader arena of other recreation/leisure activities. Four basic headingjsare used: 

.-a. Agojrvcompetition is dominant ^ * , 

> b. =Apea— change of luck is paramount « • * 

V\ c. Mimicry— focus on simulation '* ♦ 

d. Ilinx— pursuit of vertigo (disequilibrium) is the dominant factor 
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Another dimension is added which can then be applied to any of thb previous 
four areas. This is referred to as the paidia-ludus continuum: Paidia refers to 
activities, which are unstructured," free of control, full/ of improvisation and 
exuberance; Ludus refers to activities ^vhich ,are characterized -by discipline, 
control, and* rigid rules and regulations* ' 

c Jhh model primarily characterizes the nature of a given activity when it is 
appropriately classified by use of the six variables* Although it would enable some 
prediction of participation outcomes, it appears limited in providing information 
regarding the requirements and ctejnarids of involvement. „ • 

* .2. '.Mcintosh (1963) 

This model focuses on sports, but "expands the concept to deal with non- 
competitive activities. In addition,Uhe classification model states that 'it depends 
more upon motive and the nature <5f the satisfaction which the sport gives than it 
does on the activity itself. This model has four categories: , , 

: ^ a. 'Games and sports which enable an individual or team to 
, demonstrate superiority over an opponent.or oth3t team, based on- 
some exercise'of skill. c ' s 

b. •'Activities which involve personal or group .combat, physical . 
contact through "body or indirectly through a weapon* * v 

%% c. Activities which are based on conquest, of some element of tKe 
natural environment.' " ■ 

- d. Activities which enable expression of beauty through human 
movement. . 

1 # This model is severely limited in that.countlesS recreation activities— crafts 
and music* for example— do not' fall in any jof the four categories. Had Mcintosh,' 
stayed with sports and defined them as requiring competitive action^he might have 
been able to .come up, with inclusive, categories for sports although he would have 
had to 'omit three and four, ;fhis model provides ilttlejnformation to the individual 
seeking information for activity analysis. ^ - 

>v 3, KEN YON (1966) . 

This model is designed to include only, physical ^tivity regardless of absence 
or presence of,competitiqn. Jt categoHzes activities as those which (a) provide a 
medium for social intercourse, (b) benefit health and. fitness, .(c) relate to the' 
pursuit of vertigo (thrill through speed, sudden change of direction, etc.), (d) allow 
a release of tension, and (e) serve lis ascetic experiences demanding delayed, 
gratification..;' * * v ' - 

This model gives some indication of the nature and outcomes of participar 
tion. fts major flaw is that any given activity could f&ll into any one of the 
categories depending upon the individual involved. * m 
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This model combines elements of the.pf"bvio.us .modefe. K$ Tocus feiriams 6i\\ 
classification of physical activity asf fe) a ^ 

danger; (b) a way of meeting people in sociaVsituatipns;"(c) g maJtctv^f skiftin* the , 
use of a weapon agahist target or quarry;, td). a' way of ijnpcotfing the Health of 
fitness oMhe body; <e) a way of involving tfteJndiVWual.agfamst ^c^Jic^ ,^ or' f, ltlck , ^ 
vin an attempt to win an object or money; (f) a way of liaving fiiii' and for pyre * 
.enjoyment; (g) £ way of expressing ideas and feelings in movement; ,(h) competition 
involving.- skill as the predominant part of performance; (i) cpmpstititftf involving 
combat, as the predominant part of the performance; and{jj competition against . 
part of ~the* natural environment. • r ' - - 

-This model also represents the problem of focusing on tile participant's 
perception pf* involvement father than upon the analysis 'of the activity itself* As a 
result, categories are not mutually exclusive. A specific activity could easily fall 
into more than one category^ -thus, limiting tfie tfalue of the modcfrttor activity 
analysis purposes. In additKjrrr"the model only . purports to deaQg*|w* physical 
activity. . ^ • 

. 5. AVEljON (1971) . ... 

This model presents a method of determining the various elements of games. 
Each of the lO^fcategories provides a further breakdown for the^plirp^e of analyzing 
the existing components "of a »given game. * 

a. Purpose of the game : aim or g9al, intent, the raison d'etre . 
' Example: checkmate onejs opponent (chess);. # t • 0 

b* Procedure for action : + specific operations, required cpurses, of 
action r method of play. Example: roll dice* move, counter in 
* . * clockwise direction around board the number of spaces indicated" 
r on dice*- Act in manner indicated by last space on which counter 4 " * 
„ - lands,Ye., take a chance," pay refit, go to jail, etc. (Monopoly). . ■ K 

i . c> Rules governing action : 'fixed principles that determine conduct 

• and standards for behavior?- fexaniple: go back where, you w^re, - - • 

* you tiidnjt/say, ."May 1?" (Giant Steffe).* ■ 

d. Number of required* participants : stated ngrmmum,or maximum 
number of persons needed for action to iaRe place. Example? # 
minimum of two required, no stated mdximufti (hide-anchgc^seekj. 

e, * Roles of participant's; indicated functions and status. Example: . . 

goalkeeper,' center^others.* .Each player- has a different role ' > 
'(hockey). ' 6 * Cv ^_^^ 

- i "«f. Results or pay-off : values -assignecf to; thg oufcome of the action. 
* ■ Example: money (black-jack). ^ , * ^ 



• 1 ... 
l Abilitles and skills required MWtfon ; .aspects of #ie three 
J>e"havioral domains (cognitiye^seofsory-motor, affective) utilized; 
; in a giyen,activity. (See Avedon for full breakdown.) 
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h. Interaction patterils : ^Se&Avedon for fulb description.) (1) Intra- 
individual, (2) Extra-mdiykfual; (3> Aggregate, (4) Inter-inditfidual,- 

(5) Unilateral, (6) Multi-lateral, (7) Intra-group, (8) Inter-group/' . ' 

i. t Physical getting and fflvfronmental requirements :- (1) 'Physical.. ' 

V setting in which .action takes place. Example: fc>ur-walled,c6uct . ' .. 

(squash). (2) Environmental requirements— natural circumstances 
which are indispensable- or Obligatory. Example: .pool (water 

.^P0l0). ' . \ ~) + Z ■ mm . \- <}: r\.,.* j 

j. Required equipment : man-made 0£ "natural artifacts 'employed in 
•the.course of aciion. gxample: i^kets/bipd, ftet (badminton).,/ 

* This' model appears to be most- useful' id activity '.analysis because of its 
comprehensive nature. Although it Is limited to games, which implies structure and- 
competition, many categories have implications for analysis of activities other than 
games. This model focuses on the activity .itself and therefore provides a greater 
opportunity for accurate analysis. , / ~ * 

..Avedon's model assumes .that activity analysis is not simply a procedure of 
placing an activity into a category; rather it indicates a necessity of analyzing 
activities within categories for further compression of the inherent qualities. 
Elements "abilities and skills required for action," and "interactiph patterns" appear 
to be most useful Tor this purpos.e. A vedon, .states that any activity requires action 
in all three behavioral domain? (cognitive^ sensory-motor, and affective). In 
addition, a given activity .must be analyzed for interaction patterns between 
participant and object variables. * • £ 

Substantial work has beery done "by others in expanding Aspects of the 
elements found in Avedon f s model, fit the sensory-motor dom&n , the following 
titles serve as examples: ' & / • 

V • Analysis of Human Motion (Scott) 

• Science & Medicine of Exgrcise & Sport (Johnson & Buskirk, 
editors) ~, ~. 7^ '. 

j • International Research in Sport & Physical Education (Jokl and 
- „ ' Simm, editors) ] \ ~ 7 

• Efficiency of Human Movement (Broerl _ 

, ■« • Kinesiology (Duvall) • ' - ^ - ^ 

* • # Applied Kinesiology (Jensert & Schultz)" 

f * Jf • f\ 

Specific and comprehensive breakdowns of activfties in regard to physical ; 
and anatomical requirements are available for seleete&sports. Such an arfalysis of 
archery appears in Avedon^ book (1974) Therapeutic Recreation Serylce . This 4- 
page comprehensive breakdown % is perhaps * tpo Complex for the average 
practitioner; but it* does serv ? e as lip example of the levej of. analysis possible if 
needed. * 4 /*[ % \ , * * V * • 

•■, ^ ■* * ^ * 

. Wick wire (1955) provides a much greater sferviae to* the field through his 
breakdown of fundamental movements of" general body, garfs with accompanying' 
activity suggestions for rehabilitation. (Example:'^ Wrist! - Radial Deviation — 
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•Muscles involved: Flexor carpj radialis and Extensor earfti .radielis longus; 
Example: . carving— grasping tools; string instrument— strumming^ plucking;' fly 
' C casting-^throwjng rpd.line out.) . *\ • ' j 

It would appear that the- practitioner equipped with some basic anatomy ami 
kinesiology could analyze activities at a level appropriate for therapeutic' 
recreation purposes. More ofteiWhat is needed* is. the ability to breakdowns given 
activity into its -different movemefit patterns for the purpose of sequencing the 
teaching of the skill or fofassessing wfiether a given participant has the skills to 
c perform the activity. 

* . * *• 

Analyzing the requirements * of a given activity in the cognitive domain 
appears & be discussed less often than analyzing the physical requirements. 
Avedon (1974), using Guilford 1 ? (1967) .model of intellect, provides one of the few, 
references in the literature related to analyzing the different /cognitive categories 
ir> wjrich recreative aetiVities could be .clSssifted. Using this . system K 0110 could 
analyze a, given. activity a.dtf,de terming whieji mental functions would be required pi 
t t£e participate The : &sic' operations are listed as (1) cognition, *(2) memory; (3) 
<&vh?g$nt production, (45%bnverg&it production, and (5) evaluation. Included in the 
us£ jjf tftuJ analysis. ifitould^ br^eaking^the content into categories such as (1) figural, 
^ . H^&ymbolic, (Z) semantic -(4) behavioral. - •* 

analysis^ app^^/ .ifegfiii because the cognitive requirements of an 
activity are often overl^i^id^aijd, only the basic physical demands reviewed. 
"A* Indeed, many activities, us§ft, fit therapeutic recreation programs could be judged 
V^^^^propriate*' bScause^of^the difficulties associated with cognitive operations. 
-^^^^ 5 ^ s ^P^i^y tru ? wha^wopking with mentally retarded, mentally ill r and aging 
.^8§^>ns. ; , 4 v |£ r . - . ; • ' . 

.C^^o- The least is ftown-^ut. the* affective domain as it relates to activity^ 
* y^^^atysis.. Av^doTi U9744 suggest some areas, of consideration related to emotional* 
^^ : *^Vntr'ol required for^r.ti<npation,,but his breakdown is fa? from being sufficiently 

'.t.'S^/ - The literatun^Smtains diverse material related to social and interactional 
factors. Much' of Ahe material is abstract or descriptive rather than providing 
#T X specific models or- jg&^ods^df analysis. An example of the social literature is 
;~ w'CHriQh^ft968) Thg Social Matrix % of Physical Education . * _ 

Io^l^v' AgqSh Ave<3rfh (1974) 'provides a specific model for analysis :of* Jthe 

Tntarac^i&Q^i.' patterns found in 'recreative activities. /This breakdown is found io. 

the previous "discussion £P the Avedon model. This materia} is highly useful in 
-J >^?Yialyzing the direction and "nature of the interaction inherent in a given activity. 
► * 'ihe application of the information is apparent for sequencing program? for social 
• m skifl acquisition to improvement. Similarly,, the results of analysis cfin.be. applied, 

to program planning It or. a well-balanced program including all established patterns 

of interaction. • - - '** *" : * 
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. Techniques and Applications: Common Usage . 

» • .* * 

Some practitioners wrthin the field of-lherapeutic relation regularly use 
so/ne method of -activity analysis in their daily progrffm planning, implementation, 
and evaluation^ Although there is no standardized method nor one which is 
predominant, it is ppssible to list the general-areas of activity analysis: 

1; Physical requirements of the activity* " , ■ . 

2. Cognitive requirements of the activity. ' - - • # 
. . ... 3. Social characteristics of the activity. 

4. Administrative^or management aspects of ccmdudtifig the activity. -V 

, Rarely a^e these areas translated into some systematic analysis procedure 
More frequently an overview of these factors would be considered prior to selection 
' of a given activity. " * . " - ' « 

While the purposes of analysis vary, the following appear to be the most 
common reasons for using some sort of analysis: 

• C , 

l t . A* specific behayioral goal is determined. Analysis of activity • 

would be {ised to judge the activities* appropriateness- relative to . ' 
. . the .goal or objective- . 

; 2. 'A given program us set. An analysis of activities is Conducted to 
help the teader/teacher/therapist Become aware of; {$\pp§sible 

• ■ "outcomes o4 the activities; (b) leadership/instrijction ' tecftmques 

needed; (c)„ implementation considerations; ($ management ^ / 
; considerations; and (e) balance and variety. . * 

3. A group of client patiejits Has, been assessed relative to functional 
• ■ levels. - Analysis of activities would take place to determine if the- 

* * ^electr^d activities are feasible within the given, individual^ ^or.. 
, group's skiUs and abilities. . \ ^ 

4. A program is being planned and focus is upon sequencing of . f 
• '' m activities for long-term improvement. .Analysis ~o,f activities' 

would be implemented to insure progression of skills in the various 
behavioral demains. . . . " \ ' ^ 

i * _ 

ft appears' th$t these techniques and applications ate not in common usage. 
It can only be. speculated that practitioners lack the knowledge of techniques and 

# systematic approaches to such analysis. 

a 

- New Directions v - ■ . \ 

Currently in progress is a. massive project %bich has at its core systematic 
'activity analysis linked with computer utilization for program planning. This 
project i$ being conducted at New York University under the direction of DrV Doris 
Berryman. This BEH-funded project is entitled "System Utilization for Comprehend 
sive Modular Planning of Therapeutic Recreation SerViqes for Disabled Children^ 
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and Youth/ 1 The pilot stage of #*is project involves the thorough analysis of 
approximately 300 activities for sftor^e in the computer* Given the assessment of 
an individual and other 'variables, The computer will produce a printout of 
^appropriate activities for program confederation. * 

. Although this description is over-simplified, it is easy to envision the 
massive implications of such a system for prdgram planning. Spinoffs of this 
project include information for the entire therapeutic" recreation profession in 
terms of unified knowledge related to activity analysis and systematic program 
planning. The reduction of overlap or duplicated efforts in the field is apparent. 
The fact that access to this infonmation will be as close as the nearest computer is 
astounding in its ramifications. In addition to printouts of program .activity 
options, stored information can also be retrieved in other' forms; for example, such 
a system could handle a'.request for a detailed analysis of a given activity quickly 
and with much greater detail and accuracy than could a human analyst. 



Summary and Recommendations ' 



/ 



The "need for systematic activity analysis procedures is apparent as Jthe 
therapeutic recreation profession moves toward a greater focus on goal-oriented 
program planning. Without adequate analysis techniques for use in the selection of 
the- program -content, the process of goal-oriented program development breaks 
down into useless, non-related segments. It appears that basic information related 
to methods of. activity analysis exists; however* there is definite need for 
refinement. and expansion of this information.* Of equal importance is the need to^" 
disseminate information related to the value of activity analysis, the most useful 
techniques, and the role of activity analysis is systematic program planning. 
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*IL Procedaraft Model for Prescriptive Programming 



" : * > - \ • . * . Introduction „ . 



To- improve physical ed^pation and recreation - opportunities; for, the \. 
handicapped we needjto look at* the' validity of current program practices so that a 
model may be' developed with a more systematic approach to programming. .The 
purpose of stich a jnqdel is to provide a tool for program design which* promotes, 
specified and measurable outcomes.' The process^ activity analysis, as.describ^ 
jn the previous section, should be incorporated into this model.;. a / 

Recently, program, development and research are being conducted using a 
systertru/approach for designing; implementing, and evaluating programs for certd% 
target populations. The systems ^roach to programming can be described as a 
procedure which follows a specif fc*J$pmat j^uding tl)- determination of goal&ajid. 
objectives, (2) systematic design of content and instructidn^l/inter^tion " 
procedure to^pacb the. objectives, {$) implementation, (4) evaluatjonto.detertome 
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•1 goali^nd.pbjeOUves.are.^ the program based p^^eyaluatf^ 

■-st- ^- data and pr^ahfiVesults. aV ^ii^th^ systems analysis, approach is^m&foi; jo 
".^n^. ^ .j flexible^ tool in;., program pfenning, the following, stages ;are sugg^t^d ift/.'the 
£l c\S> % r* comprehensive planning of >€t pfcj^icai education or r^creattbn program* «*^ese 
stages. ^>av be "changed iir edified 4>a$bd on 4her;&i<^ the 

.*< ..^ • - K Inyestigationragd formulation of prog|D'it\py^65^ and goals; ; . /!: . • . 

V % ^ '2. . Proghwq cppeeptud^Gorg , * , : * • 

9 V * ' ; 3« : Developcninf of the' pij6i& type prpgramr >. j - /' : i-Y*« • 

^ x !\<s>^ - ;4*a Implementation pt^e ; prpto^g^; jand • * V^- •" ^* 

■ J^ogram. evalug?^h % ^ v { 4 \ A . t *y ' ! ' \ 

- , / ; : ' ;* m **"" 4 ^y 1 \ ' ' ' -\ 

These # st4^/^lov)«7the;; developer' *tb; /(i) # ^I&'ow* what ikeds to ? be 
accomplished; (21 oiifer events imifuch a'ftpaj/that jfch^'may be accomplished; (3) 
% \ .assess, .whether .thes&^vents cky{n faei< accomplish ,.What was ihlerided; and (4) 
Modify events, wiierr n^^sary'ri&.wdefotp^ 
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program develc^'megi.c^ in t-OTi^of co^yeritiag Jtheory into 

fcge|ii&. Tiiis ^d^lcfr-t^ractiee 'transition, r^uires the seri^Tof siages listed 




/" 



Stage 1; inV^s^g^tiori ^pq;y^jnfiulatioa jjl Prc^ 1 ; ^ fc ^ 
mist^^in"i^th.a^u^^ an Identification of extent based on th^ 
.x^%\oX v ^ specific population, ^'defiria a purpose 
. whl$k as rete t v # ^frt svcti ^pce.d«^ a%^esearcti review, and tasjj? ; inalysis should be. 
Vt&£dV /-One ^1^^ad(^^/t)ie.. follpwing: v target poj^ftibn; needs; staff 
competeh^^'^rjx?^ e^r^Aerft^ resources (sta<f, 
f inahCe?,. ia^ih^i ^ui^fenf^j 7fee\^^eral statemenf^C^Urpose serves .as a 
*J tejek^nejor" tHe^nt^3^nmng process. ai\d .should -be ^^cted in each stage in 
. — i ^f-^ v xA:;. - + * ; — — — # ^* Uu lished which refine 



Staggy^ . Program Xgngggtual^a^n v ^^ course of action is 

VdelerminejcUn t^tel^tagte^ Bashed on iofof rn|cU^|^gul^ed through the first stage and 
the revievvf of. th^lpurEj^^^ahd^^^^lt^^^ are presented. 

A de^sion is ^en>^ttcjieyV^i^f^ This involves the selection of 

, prpgcam.^o^iponQrits ^na the ' ^ecificatipn\of desired program oat/d'mes .fpr e^ch 

r.v - - y ,„ . ' ^ \* ^ 

St^ge 3: D N evelopjnehl of the Prototype Projgr^fn . mthin this Stage „ of. 
planning^ the program specifications, formulated in, the ipboAt} Stage, ar^e used to 
systematically produce the substance, fonfi^ and !prder b{ the progrdtn content. 
This process involves writing behavibral . objerdtives, ' designing strategies^ . and 

. formulating evaluatrve tools/procedures. It is in -this stage that activity analysis is 
most closely related to thp prografn ^eyelopmertt'proQe^f The gpals an^ obj6ctives 
of. the progrfiihi are" examined to- :- extract the, insfriketibnal and .interactional 
techniques and acfivity content and sequencing. Activity ahalysis would provide 
information foF deterfiiining th^ appropriateness of.certaia^ctivities in'achieving 

. certain specified object ives'. - . v ^ 
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Stage 4; Implementation .of the Prototype , because the program prototype 
is necessarily removed from tts knowledge or research base, it must be 
Implemented or "tried out" during the planning process. This becomes one .of the 
necessary steps in quality control. * 

Stage 5: Program Evaluation . This stage and the one which precedes it are 
not truly "planning" stages; but they contain operations which serve to verify to 
total planning process and the programs operation. The deficiencies and 
weaknesses of the program produced maybe identified during this phase. Concern 

cnust be focused on what is deficient and why ft is deficient. 0 

o * * * 

Thus,' the formative, evaluation process serves to identify problems in the 
planning process by first identifying weaknesses in the program itself. Decisions 
are made as to where to adjust the program, and improvements procedures are 
identified, these are followed through the planning system at what entry point is 
selected. The process of program planning and operation is one of continual 
evaluation and modification. Program improvements are continuously belhg made. 



Summary and Implications 

. 'Because of current concern for program accountability within -trll agencies 
delivering recreation and physical education services, a closer look at program 
development is in order. The systems approach has been found to b£ a viable means 
of program planning for physical education and recreation. The planning stages are 
meant to be flexible according to the unique characteristics of the program setting. 

/The theoretical model for program development, as described in the previous 
pages, has been designed for several purposes: 

1 % To provide a "bridge" between the research or knowledge base an'd 
practice. * \ 

2. To provide for accountability through continuous programming 
based on evaluative data. * 

3. To provide a step-by-step systems analysis for the planning and 
delivery of programs in special education, physical education, and 
recreation. " ^""^V 

4. To develop greater provision in the delivery of such programs 
(Corr)ptonI973). /' 
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Reactor: Doris L. Berryman 
Professor . 

Department of Leisure Studies . 
New York University., New Yprk 



Dr. Peterson hes presented us .with a .clear and concise overview of the 
curc-ent-sfcate of/- the art regarding, activity analysis and its application to 
prescriptive programming. Perhaps the best reaction I can give is to share with you- 
briefly the current" status ancl some pf the tnajor problems of the project we are 
conducting at/&e'w York University. ' * ' "*-* r 

At present we have 4*£mplete4- pur review of the Iit^ratur^in_i:elatioxi_to- 



. activity analysis, the .utilisation of play and : recreation activities' to achieve 
, '% T .".lpjarning or treatment ,goal$, knd -te&ting and measui^Vnent instruments and 
. , , strategies I b.ehaviorai assessment; we are neacjpg qojppletion of a functional 

,/*' ' -:^moc^rfop,a^fTOty aiifcly£j& * *' 

..v '/ ,.y X '/ 'in oui'iquest f<5r\i functional model, we started s with a conceptual process 
t . C >4 _ v ^^ Cfj^etteil,d£ebvre* This modercoritains three interconnecting 

'\'V Q HM e Vte < which. depictVthe rela.t&nship between and amohg the elements and the 
*V % *' ' v - ^l^Bhip of aft to ^pr.^Hgike pYtaiifesss. ' , ' 



f ■ 



Activity 



Analysis 



Vm Individual 
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Performance 
Profile 
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A number of existing models and methods of analyzing-activities were 
examined (including those 'm en tjonefl by Dr. Peterson and preirtous work done by 
Jean Mundy and Claudette Lefebvre, along with psycho-motor educational models 
developed by Kepltart, Crafty, Vallet, and others), and concepts which seemed 
useful to our purposes were incorporated in some manner. Synthesis of this 
information resulted in a listing of over 400 "factors. The following three criteria 
were used to select those factors which were most pertinent to the purposes of the ' 
study: OHactors relating specifically! to the natural course of human development; 
' H) factors demanded in the performance* or, conduct Of an ^activity; and (3) 
relevance, to a recreational setting. . 4 * 

... • 
This delimiting process resulted ijh-a listing of -404 descriptors and 103 
prescriptorsr. Descriptors are, thos£4actorp which describe the type and structure 
of the activity, requirements for condu3tirtg the activity (such as faeilitiesr 
equipment, minimum number of participants), and some general behavior require- 
. rnents (such, as energy cost, physical contact, competition). The prescriptors are 
locomotor, perceptual-motor, cognitive, sensory, apd physical behaviors <Which ars 
required for participation in activities and can be observed #nd assessed. To *neX 

• extent possible, the prescriptive behaviors are^ar.ranged in a developmental 
^^^uence. -(One of th£__areas~Trom which we eliminated a large number of factors 

kinesiological requirements. We originally had had over 70 factors, most of 
which, it was determined, the average recreator would not understand. Jt was also 
felt that the average recreator would not have sufficient training to assess a chHrd's 
kjnesiologic functioning^) . , " ,;•/ 

The social and affective behavior areas or domains have presented major 
problems. Activities can be analyzed, in relation to the level of social interaction 
required for successful participation; but assessing ,the child's level of social 
interaction is very difficult to do, and, in • fact, impossible to do with any, 
c acceptable degree of validity and reliability unless a number of observations are 
made over time. Since activities cannot really be analyzed in .relation to the 
individual's affective response, it was determined rather early in our deliberations 
to eliminate this domain, as being inappropriate for the purposes and thrust of this 
study. / 

"* 

We are currently continuing the process of refining and defining the . 
descriptors_and prescriptors; beginning the development of a criterion-referenced 
.observation checklist to assess children's performances in all of the prescriptive 

• factors;. and designing the computerised prescriptive system. ' - 

- Wessel, PetersonTand Knowles have provided u$ with an excellent overview- 
of the current state of -the "art in relation to activity analysis and prescriptive 
programming and have rightly stressed the-necessity. for , employing a systems • 

• approach to develop, implement, and~evaluate model or prototype programs and 
services* The act of analyzing activities is an "empty intellectual exercise unless it 
is considered ta be an integral part of a process which includes client behavioral 
assessment, prescriptive program design directed toward meeting individual- , 

■ learning and/or rehabilitation' goals, aflective program delivery Resign, and 
program evaluation. f « 
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Reactor: John H* Lewko 
Research Assistant Professor 
Department of Recreation and Park Admfnstration 
Children's Research Center 
University of Illinois, Champaign ' 




ff Activity analysis" is a tepm which appears tffhave no .documented history^or 
basis for its existence. It is, J^erefore, difficult to react to a position papef which 
is directed to such 'an area. Since the thrust of the conference is toward 
therapeutic recreation, it is appropriate to approach , activity analysis fr^rn that 
perspective as Dr. Peterson has attempted to d<3 in her paper. 

The state^of— the art paper 'on activity qnglysis-eo uld, b e s ummed up, I 
believe, in the' following four points: ' / 

1. The basic premise in using activity analysis is to chang§ specific , 
- aspects of an individuals behavior through systematic use of a 

specific activity or sequence of activities. m ' k ^ ^ : ' 

2. There is a paucity of literature pertaining to activity analysis in . , 
any aspect„and in such literature which does exist there is little 
concern -for the activities themselves . 0 

3. There aopears to be no. method of activity analysis whatsoever 
which individuals in therapeutic/ecreation could use to meet the 
basic premise of activity anSiysis, that 'of pairing .a specific 
activity to a specific piece of behavior. . - 1 •> 

4. The utilization of activity analysis is not very widespread, which is 
logicaljn the light of the lack of information on the subject. 

These four points could be viewed as' the "essence of th& state of the art, ^nd 
in that respect I do concur with and support Dr. Peterson's analysis^ There /are," 
however, some points of disagreement or criticism which should be stated. 

Twice in the position paper pointed reference was macie to the* idea of the 
•need in activity analysis to separate the activity from the situation surrounding the 
focal individual. Advocacy of such a position could be more cleanly understood if 
the concept and methods or techniques of activity analysis were delineated in some 
fashion and^ indeed, "activity analysis" were a technical method solely concerned 
with the analysis of activities, per se. The possibility does exist^ however, that 
activity analysis could be more than a technical method;' it could Be a process by 
-which an individual analyzes a situptjpn, obtains information, and makes critical- 
decisions with respect to predetermined goals or objectives. In this instance, 
disregard for the situation srirrounding tjie focal ^dividual would refeuR in obtaining 
less than adequate information, restrict the decision-making process, and, have 
possible adverse effects op the outfcomte. The idea of separating the activity from 

. *^ ' i 1 ■ > 



the situation for purposes of analysis also runs counter to recent attempts at 
developing more adequate theoretical approaches to understanding arj|^ explaining 
hgman behavior. Mischel (1973), has clearly identified the importan^of situational 
variables in any attempt to* understand persdns. , r 

The inclusion of the conceptual models, which comprised 'tfver one-half of 
the pape r, did very little to clarify what activity analysjs is or what it should be- 
Apart from the Avedon model, the others appear to b^&ttempts at categorizing or 
classifying play, repreation, games, or frhysica} activity as general phenomena. The 
basis for-activity analysis should not be some vague and general divisions of types 
j>f behavior ift which individuals, engage, but rather, the more fundamental notions 
^of human development which underly behavior and thus provide an understanding Of 
^the dyn&mics of the individuals functioning m t^ese general areas. Avedon's model 
does attempt to focus attention on factors which ar^ fundamental to an individual's 
functioning in general areas likcplay and physical ajiiyity; however, the generality 
of the various components of the model mitigate against its use as a model for 
activity analysis. - 

A. Second" criticism pertains to the failure to deal with the essence of 
prescriptive programming, that of the efficacy of using selected activities to 
promote specific changes in behavior. A .brief discussion of th^ftgpect in the paper 
. would be logical since the concept of prescriptive programming is contingent upon 
•activity analysis, a process or method which currently does not exist. The 
exclusion of such discussion shQuktyhave been*acknowledged in the paper, to permit 
the audience to determine if the omission was conscious on an oversight. This is 
particularly true in light of the content of the second. section of the paper which^ 
deals with a -model for prescriptive prbgtamming.. It must be made clear that a 
systems approach to* activity analysis should not.be equated with a systematic 
approach. The model pertained ? to a* systemspapproach, within.whjch a systematic 
approach to evaluating the effectiveriess of prescriptive programming should be a 
major concerns Hence, /the systems approach de$\s with the question of '.the 
effectiveness of the pro-am activities only ih a larger and more general sense. 

The concept of "prescriptive" could have been^ealt with in terms of/jts ^ 
definition or scope. <\ Wha.t do we meaOy "prescriptive' activities" in therapeutic 
recreation? The word ^prescriptive" carries a connotation of specificity, yet the . 
manner - in which it is used in therapeutic recreation is /one of generality*. .For 
example, in discussing the efficacy of camping as a prescriptive activity, Ryan and 
Johnson (I97.2).stated that camping .was an agent capable of hgalinff-the disturbed, 
yet, thpre 'were no data provided which would hav6 .substantiated this claim. 
Further, examples of the lack' of ' specif ic/ty', hence Tibn-pres6riptiveness, are 
provided by Cohen (1974), Mayes (1971), and Post (1973). ItjyOuId'appear that rather 
than struggling with' the need to vefify. '(in, very clear ajrrd objective terms) ttie 
outcome of an activity,' arv^easiefc course ^s taken. . Th£ purpose and expected 
outcomes/are stated in. general terms such as "ego-enhancement" and "emotional 
catharsis, 1 ' thereby providing a virtually impossible measurement problem in terms 
of determlmn^efficacy, with the end result being the up of subjective evaluation 
rf\$ the only measur^. , H . /. ; , m • 

' A quote from Lewis, Carroll's Alices Adventures iri Wonderland can best sum 
up-the state vl the art of activity analysis in therapeutic recreation: a v - ' . . 



'. r . how can you possibly award prices when everybody missed the 
target?' said Alice, 'Well, 1 said the Queen, 'Some missed by mhre than 
others, and we have a fine normal distribution.of misses, which means 
we can forget the target/ V * 
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Adaptation and Design Considerations' 1 
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The state of the art, if Che can call it that, is very much, advanced over what 
it was just, five years ago. It is certainly much advanced over 'wt\at it was in the 
late-l&SG^- when the American National Standard^ Committee o'frDeSigning for the 
Physically'bisabled and Aging was officially create^. To those of us ftho have been 

• .involved since the 1940's, it is somewhat unbelievable. We are rrfpving forward 
steadily and in Ihe right direction in most areas of concern in most parts of the 
country, although 'progress is not necessarily uniform. For so many years few 

^ people seemed to care and even fewer were responsive to the design needs of the 
handicapped. The. amount of interest and action I have seen in the last eight years* 

* i< gratifying. \ * 



A Brie^fteview of Design and Construction Considerations 

Let us first review'developmejits on the design of buildings and facilities/ In 
i959 the American Standards Association- (now the American National Standards 
Institute) recognized and accepted as an official project the problems of 
accessibility and usability of buildings ^nd facilities by the physically handicapped 
and aging. Cc^sponsoj^of the project were to be the President 1 ^ Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped and the National Society for Crippjfed Children and 
Adults, with principal financial support fpom the National Society. 

A Steering Committee and the Sectional Committee were appointed; 
membership comprised distinguished representatives of more than J>0 professional 

•organisations, trade organizations, volunteer agencies, and Federal, state and 
municipal government agencies; others were included who were knoWl&dgeable 
about the matters under consideration. These committees were, to bear a 
responsibility .for the development of the Standard and have a responsibility for .the 
implementation and possibly enforcement bi the Standard. Following extensive 
research, investigation, authentication, and considerable input and deliberations by 
the Steering and Sectional Committees, the Standard was drafted and submitted to 
a tetter ballot. Any part of- the proposed standard about tvlrich there was any 

' question or disagreement, in part or whole, had to be noted in writing, accompanied 
by a detailed explanation and alternative suggestions. It is interesting to note that 
the final draft of the Standard received no negative votes or corrections mid no 

\ * - V ' \ • 

(Professor Nugent showed 100 slides which graphically illustrated the points herein 
described, deluding public transportation and samples of equipment which are in 
use.) 
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abstentions . The draft ofM£*jBRJ&rd was then reviewed by .thef Construction 
Board, the Standards JJoard. fl^uie Editorial Board of the * Amerjcan'National 
Standards Institute. In October of 1961, Ahe ^American National Standards Institute 
Specifications for, M&king;Buildm£s and facilities Accessible- To, and Usable By, .the 
■Physicalh Handicapped 41 were officiallv^approved and issued/ 

• r * 

The standards were, mutually agreed upon by those professions, trades, land 
governmental txxties which would'ha've rc^ponsiblity for the development, imple- 
mentation, or rjiamtenance Qf the Stan3ard or wHrch would jn'any way be affected 
by ttt£ Standard/ It should be emphasized that the Standards, of and by JJiemselves,- 
do not^constitute a l£gal*requirement: they must be translated into Inderal, -State, 
or municipal legis&tion or codes. \\\ American National Standards have been the 
basis for such legislation and code^ m almost all areas s>l endeavor, as they have 
■ been in this specific area of concern. . #i 

» 

It should also be -emphasized t that the. Standards are subject to continued 
updating to k£ep pace *ith sociological and technological changes. This Standard 
was officially reaffirmed r \s recently as 1971. The Standards are presently bewig 
updated and broadened; the main thrust .is to enlarge the scope of the Standard to 
include housing which had been deliberately 4 ex9luded previously bfecause of the 

♦concensus, at that time, that there was a lack of readiness on tiie part Of the 
general public and that the inclusion of housing would make the Standard too 
encompassing. It is further true that the U.S. Department, of Housing and. Urban 
Development (HUD) had not then been established. It is most appropriate that this 

* expansion be done now because of the existence of HUD programs, as well as 
evident needs. HUD is lending, considerable financial support to the Standard and 
will assume the fol^, ofthe Secretariat for the Standard. ' 

Programs of Implementation and Public Education 

** * 
Subsequent to the 'approval of the Standard, many programs of public 

education and implementation went into effect immediately. P/erhaps the most 

dramatic was the program ofthe National Society for Crippled Children and Adults 

(established in concert with the President's Committee on Employment of the 

Handicapped and supported in part by a Federal grant) which developed film strips 

and slide presentations and sponsored lectured, the first national workshop on this 

sutfjectfand many st^te and regional' workshops. This program ran for more than 

throe years and was supplemented by many other programs at the sta(e^and 

% cqm muni ty levels. ^ 

Design considerations # and architectural barriers also became a major / 
concern of the International Society for the Rehabilitation of the Disabled, now 
Rehabilitation International, which conducted s&veral international conferences. 
Ttj£ international .>Vnrtbol of accessibility, recognized around the world, grew out of 
one ofthe standing committees of Rehabilitation International* Unfortunately,' the, 
symbol has been abused and misused by many; however, its use is now being 
corrected and standardized. ~ • ■ 1 

Subsequently, the National League of Cities, under p Federal ggant, 
Conducted a. nationwide study on the adaptation, implementation, and effectiveness 
of the American National Standard. The report cited some very positive example 
of good programming andi effectiveness, as well as some shortcomings in various 
parts of the country. ' -* - 
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m In 1*966 the Se^pret^ry of Health, Education and Welfare appointed a Nationar 
Commission on Architectural Barriers. This Commission held several meetings, 
heard testimony frem 44 experts on different facets of the problem, consulted with 
many Federal, state, and local officials, and became in\K>lved irr other activities. It 
subsequently published a report entitled "Design for AH Americans." " 

k The American Institute, of Architects, under a short-term Federal training 
grant held 10 .regional workshops on barrier-rfree architecture across the nation. ~ 
Invited to these workshops wevi architects, engineers, design personnel, state and 
municipal officials, the physically disabled, and a*iy £nd all others who would have 
reason to be involved or interested' in. this subject. The American Institute of 
Architects published a final repoVt on their barrier-free architecture workshop 
program. - - 

The American Society of Landscape Architects received a Federal grant to 
. make a nationwide study of outdoor areas and site development on behalf of the 
physically* disabled, and aging. They did an extensive study and developed many 
graphic illustrations, , including slides, which depict outdoor facilities of many sorts 
designed with the physically disabled and the aging in mind. • m . 

Mo^e recently, activity initiated'in Washington, D. C, has, resulted in a 
board concerned with compliance of Federal buildings^-at l^ast, with^standards of 
accessibility and usability and .compliance in other areas of concern to th§, 

physically gisabled. ' # ■ . t . ^ 

» . tj * 

Several states, including North Carolina, N/ew York, and Illinois, have 
e published brochures with graphic illustcations,to supplement their .legislation. Most 
'recently Wisconsin's Task Force' on Problems of People wjth Physical Handicaps 

published a comprehensive <finai report which concerns itself with many facets 

relating to the disabled. 

Many groups in many cities throughout the nation have developed directories 
or guides for the handicapped, identifying the* accessible and 'usable facilities. 
While some have been valuable, others have proven to be inaccurate and unhelpful. 

Legislation f fc $ 

¥ ' * • ' ' / 

Forty-eight states have passed legislative acts requiring that buildings and 
facilities be constructed to be accessible to, -and usable by the physically disabled. 
Two states have incorporated, this concern into yteir established sta^e building 
cofies, and the' District of Columbia has an executlv^xprder governing construction. 
These'laws vary considerably from state to state as 16 their applicability, means 
enforcement, and authoritative dc responsible office or officers. Many .states h#ve * 
already amended their initial legislative acts to strengthen and broaden them, and 
many others ana contemplating doing the sam-e. Many municipalities also have 
similar laws or ordinances. s ■ 

r 
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Formal Education 
-* : — \ 

Each year more and more schools of architecture Incli/de, both formally and" 
informally, subject mafter on the needs o£ the physically (lisabled and the a*giAg and 
how these 'needs might be met 'through design 'and construction. The .Rational 
Student Division of the'American Institute of AccKitects has made the elimination 
of man-made and architectural barriers a principal topic at its recent conventions. 
•There is nd v doubt that future graduates rn architecture and the design and* 
construction professions will be more awape^'f the physically disabled and aging, 
their needs, and how these' needs might be met. 

Several university extension division^ hays conducted\in-service training 
programs and workshops for architects and the design -ehid building professions on 
the elimination of architectural and man-made barriers to^rihe disabled and* the 
aging. ~ 



Industry's Response 

Of considerable^importance is . the facfthat well established manufacturing 
firms have begun to produce as standard line items .various components required to 
facilitate mobility and participation of the^physically disabled and the aging. This 
means that. such things as appropriate hand rails, shower seats, hardware of various 
types, and many other items are readily available at a much more reasonable price 
thaq'ever before. Many new firms specialize in adaptive equipment. I would 
caution everyone, however, to be people-oriented,, not gadget-oriented; do not 
encumbefr.individuals with.gadgetry unless the individuals' resources and other non- 
encumb'ering procedures fail to do the job. The right piece *of equipment for the 
right person at the right time is priceless. The procurement of equipment because 
of the uniqueness of the equipment, itself, may not be helpful to an individual. 

Effect ' * 



Thousands of buildings and facilities have now been designed to be equally 
accessible to,' and usable by, all people, including the most severely physically 
disabled /and the aging. These include libraries, athletic* stadfia and arenas, 
Deforming art/centers, privately owned and operated theaters, swVfnmiog pools, 
'schools at all grade., levels, outdoor play areas, and commercial and industrial 
builchnts and -facilities. Some outdoor "areas have incorporated, those .things that 
will* make them most usable and , beneficial to p^erSons displaying various 
manifestations of physical disability, including the blind. Any building and facility / 
can be designed and constructed for use by everyone without loss of space or 
function, without unique distinction or identification, and without significant extra 
c*st. . ^ 

/ ; * 

/ . im Parfocipatipn by -the Physically 'Disabled 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to address one's self to adaptation "of 
games, playing, rules, and rel'ated elements to meet the rteSds of the physically 
disabled because (1) there are so many causes and manifestations >of physical 
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disability, <2) there are so many times jn an individuars life When he or^she might 
be tfeset with a severe permanent physical disability, and (3) ^there are so many 
activities. There is no common denominator to physical disability other than the 
problems with which disabled individuals must contend-because'df social apathy and 
man-made physical and attitudinal barriers ttfrdwn in their pathways* 

♦ We must first realizehthat the aspirations, interests,, talents', and skills -of 
those with disabilities are basically the same as those of others, although the 
disabled may choose or be compelled to exercise these differently. Far too often 
we begin from the assumption that these people are different; we build in many 
things which are as encumbering and limiting as the specific physical disability 
itself. Quite often -this results. in an unreal activity or distorted participation. We 
would.be far wiser to select an activity that would deviate as little as possible from 
normal In accommodating the individuals with whom we are working* Such an 
activity would njost lik'ely sustain itself in the life of the individual beyond the 
formally structured program and thereby have much, more^meanirag. * \ 

There are *many effective and successful* ' ongoing '-programs Tor those 
considered to*be severely disabled, such as the National Wheelchair Basketball 
Association, the United States Blind Golfers.Assoclation, and. the American iJlind 
Bowling Association, to name a few. In each of these there have beenjfew, if any, 
alterations in the rules, per se, that affect the objectivity of ,wbrttv<rff the*activity. 
Adaptations are generally made that would allow, a person toAvheel, for instance, 
rather, than run. Of particular note would "be the means^by which the severely, 
permanently physically disabled are classified for comptfution within the National 
Wheelchair Basketball Association, the National iVheelchair Games, and the 
.International Wheelchair Games. Each has a sysf^m designed" to make competition 
"equitable, satisfying, and. objective. ' v * ' 



. - ' . . v / — ' 

Equipment J - . - , * 

Countless pieces of equipment are on the : market to facilitate the 
1 participation of people with specific, and unique disabilities or -patterns of 
disability. There are special sp6rts-model wheelchairs and a lightweight, 
collapsible, portable easily stored "rail" for blind bowlegs developed in the 1950 f s by 
Mr. Martin Mahler, a blind industrialist. Mr. Mahler subsequently developed a 
larger and stronger "rail" to be used in tournament play. Several schools, such as 
the University of Illinois,, maintain these "rails" so that blind students cgn check 
them out at will for fowling. . The important thing is that the individual assumes 
full responsibility antfcomplete independence. The only time Jie or she might need 
assistance is in identifying the pins which "might" be Standing after the first ball in 
a given frame. j * . / . 

. J would emphasise that we must work with individuals, not\io things for or 
to th^n^O^SMll^ emphasize, that nothing can take the place of common 
sense and gootiTvalued judgments' on the part* of the professionals working with 
these individuals. \ 
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Conclusion ■ J-* 



1 have attempted to give you some' idea of the many things that have been 
gotng on which are of major significance /and national in scope. Many other efforts 
and programs.are underway, but they are too numerous to describe at this time. 

What must we do first and how 'should we do it? One thing I would like to 
discourage is .repeating. Let's quit reinventing the whegl. This is not to deny the 
need for more research and more program development. However, the knowledge 
which is already at hand has not been disseminated widely enough to those who 
need it." frur first goal should be to. make better use of what we hav?. After, we 
have done this, we will be So much further along that we will be able to clearly and 
realistically identify specific needs for research and development, as well as for 
programming^ ^ 

We must make all p^fessionals serving disabl^* persons fully aware of what, 
exists and how it might be used in the interest of those whonr we' serve. We must 
have a continuing program of public education to create^awareness and action. 

, To help break dowh the man-made physical barriers that tfeve in the past 
precluded the participation of the physically disabled and the agjng in regular 
programs and facilities we need to continue to redesign our 'programs to meet the 
needs of all people. The physically "disabled* will then be more a part'of society and 
can do jnuQh to alter existing attitudinal barriers* At the same timfv we'should be 
.working with them to develop their resources and appropriate concepts of Self. 
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I agree with Tim Nugent when he says fhat-ytfe have done a relatively good 
job in developing ways to .design, construct,. and renovate physical structures to 
facilitate access to and use by individuals with mobility problems. The know-how is 
available, but we may wish .to refine some of our capabilities appropriate to 
specific types of facilities. 

I will mention some examples of steps- taken to' facilitate mobility. One 7 
concerns- making higher education facilities accessible to handicapped students art 
the University of Missduri at Columbia; another deals with criteria at the State 
University of -New York. There is also some information dealing with design 
standards to accommodate people with physical disabilities in park and open space 
planning, which was done at the Recreation -Resources Center at the University of 
Wisconsin. In the State of North Carolina we have just completed an illustrated 
handbook concerning the section of the Ndrth Carolina State Building.Cpde/which 
deals with the handicapped. This Code applies to all public facilities, including, 
schools, and to many privately-owned burtdings intended for public use. / 

As I see the situation, the problem really lies in disseminating this - 
knowledge and changing the professional behavior or habits of builders and the 
buyers of their products so that the- knowledge can be translated inW design ot 
areas and facilities. We have attempted, with some success, to influence 
architects, builders, and decision-makers to encourage change; however, a great 
"deal still needs-to-be done,, _. . / ' — / 

What did we do next? We moved toward the concept of /legislation' and 
'mandatory change; again, with limited success. It seems to me that/ over the years,- 
we were striving to motivate, to encourage, to stimulate people-fiot force them- 
to make modifications because it was the right thing to do. I think' it is time to 
take a good hard look at what we have done and see what has/ to be done in the 
future.' What is the effectiveness of our Federal, state, 'and locfflj legislation? My 
1 "conviction is'that, with a rare exception, most of .these legislative efforts lack 
' teeth They look' great on the books; there are .perhaps some /government agencies 
responsible for following-through to see that these mandates are carried out, but 
generally; it isn't happening* . . .1 

Some of you may know that when the Federal legislation was passed in 1967, 
responsibility was to rest with the General Services Administration. It how appears 
to rest within the -Department of Health, Education, smcf Welfare, where a task 
force of approximately 10 people will begin to find op. why regulations are not 
being implemented. The legislation stipulated that al/ buildings supported m part 
or in total by Federal funding must comply with standdrd specif icationsf. contained 
in;the -regulations-. There are lapses throughout the country. 

/ ' V 



.Similar problems 1 are found * at the state, level; * In .)North. Carolina, 
responsibility for compliance, rests within, tjie Insurance . Divisioi^ of the 'State* 
Administration. Funds were never appropriated for a staff;, consequently, no one is 
reviewing design plafcs. Occasionally an inspector, may be aware and may serve as 
an advocate, but this is not typical. We would benefit'greatly by an investigation 
of this area. \ 

One of my great concerns is gublic interest. Is it waning? What is the 
current degree of awareness* among key groups in qur population? 'Among the 
general public! About. eight or nine years ago, I .would ask my beginrikig students if 
the.y knew about architectural barriers; perhaps one or two within a class had, some 
knowledge of this issue; about four years ago, entire clashes had some knowledge. 
This year only three out of 30 responded positively. I am wondering if we tend to 
revert to former patterns once pressure is removed and visibility of ah issue 
decreases. % j 

^\re~ recreation facilities at the local and state levels being built with 
architectural barriers? This is of concern not only in relation* to active leisure 
participation by the .handicapped, but also in relation to employment. If the 
handicapped qualify for jobs they should not be barred from employment at a 
location due to architectural barriers. * * 

One last thought. . . Over the last two year.S .Chapel Hilt has installed curb 
ramps afid parking .spaces marked with the international accessibility symbol. 
These spaces are not used. Why? I think for too long we have done things for 
instead of w-ith the handicapped. /We need to pay attention to their input, involve . 
persons with physical disabilities in creating their own "destiny," and help them 
understand th$t ; they, too, have a responsibility in resolving architectural barriers. 
For example, if the disabled do not or will not use-the designated parking spaces in 
Chapel Hill, it may n'ot be too long before the city returns them to regular use. 

* i • t 
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Fm * speaking to you from, the framework of a physical education person 
working in a public school setting with handicapped individuals. I think v there must 
.be.a greater effort to educate the public, in general, about the handicapped and the 
parents and those responsible for education and rehabilitation programs for the 
handicapped; specifically, as to the value of . leisure time education for the* 
handteapped. / Those of us in physical education' and recreation have done an 
,exjcellent job of educating and convincing each other that leisure time education 
and education for leisure are viable programs for the handicapped. But an 
observation of many of the-programs for the handicapped reveals little effort being 
made in the area of recreation. . ■ • - ^ ' ^ 

• 

Rehabilitation and education programs emphasize vocational skills^but little, 
emphasis is placed on recreation skills. Until we can convince dijs(*$lines and 
administrative echelons other than our own of the value of leisure and recreation 
activity we will eonttnue to see low priority given to recreation programs in many 
areas of our country. Unfortunately, the excellent programs discussed today are 
rfot typical of "those operating in many communities. 

If we $re.to. individualize the curriculum for the handicapped, we must stat? 
specifically what is to be learned. These statements are mosCoften referred to as 
"behavioral objectives." The curriculum then reflects a progression from ftase-line 
zero to the terminal— a sequential ordering of behavioral objectives. The 
individualized intervention program then may require adaptions, modifications,, 
ahd/or supporting paraphernalia in-order that the individuals progress toward these 
objectives. . ' 

Another point of concern should be th£\nany jgadgets "arfd play equipment 
sold unden the label bf "adaptive. T ^rAxJverttsements illustrate children on crutdhes 
and in wheelchairs* and gjve the impression that s^uch children are about to drop the" 
crutches/leave-the wheelchair, and play on the equipment. The advertisers use all 
the pPfcper professional jargon, but . this type of sales promotion hurts our 
professional credibility. "These ads eveh appear in our journals and other 
professional publications. fVWe should be aware, of this'problem and possibly work 
toward setting some standards for advertising^ Equipment manufacturers are 
needed in the free enterprise system and must work with us. The Lifetime Sports 
Project, in effect for a. number of years, cooperated very effectively with the 
programs for the handicapped and complemented the ' credibility of the 
manufacturer. v 

There have been many studies concerning ^he effect of passive'-and vigorous 
activity on the affective, cognitive, and psycho-motor domains of normal and 
handicapped individuals. • The health benefits of cardiovascular activities on the 
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human organism urq well documented, The need for substantial ^videhqe pf the 
impact of this type activity on the handicapped *iS very appargnfat this, time. 
There is also a need for design adaptation that will permit the handicapped to 
^utilize equipment in order to receive these benefits. The equipment must be within 
the financial reach of local comm^mffies with limited budgets so that children with 
handicapping conditions can benefit froTn vigorous cardiovascular activities. * 
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Reactbr: Richard M. Switzer 
Headm&sjer 

Jiujnan Resources School 
Albertson, Long Island, New York 



Who is the Pisabled Child? • 

? — ; v — ^ r 

'There is a tendency tQ group children* with diverse disabilities or impair- 
ments into one category andj^er to them as "harftiicapped." This happens not only 
in the area*of leisure activities, but also in education, vocational training, and 
employment, as well as in orher facets of life. By grouping individuals this way we 
are perhaps presenting an unCair challenge to those unable to function on a 
competitive level and a source of' frustration for th^t child whose ability is not as 
limited as others in the category. 

" ' At the Human Resour.ces^School we have found that our severely disabled 
children (most of whom fcave normal intelligence) have goals 'and interests, thaft are 
.quite similar to* those of the physically "normal" children. In the area of leisure the 
disabled children are interested in a wide rapge of activities and do not necessarily 
see themselves a5 "handicapped" in their participation. In fact, many foi the 
youngsters on the elementary level idolize athletes in .professional sports and see 
themselves as being baseball or football players when they grow up. „ 

t It is true that the '(facilities do create physicaUimitations for the Chilean. 
However, the handicap oceurS frn'ly when {he children begin to believe that they 

cannot .fulfill their 4 gctels % t . 

***•*' . i. 

r ' ' . * ^ 

Barriers to Participation \ t > , . 

It is therefore y£ry important to plan realistic programs for disabled 
children; we must understand the extent to which the child can participate and 
allow the youngster the opportunity to be involved to the fullest \oi his or her 
.ability. . r , • , - 

There are- two major obstacles to fulPinvolvemenf of the disabled person in 
leisure activities: architectural barriers and attitudin&l barriers. Much has been 
written about architectural barriers, So I need not go into that area in great -detail. 
But, it should be pointed out that many of the leisure activities available to the 
able-bodied person are also of interest to the disabled person, who would engage in 
them if ,they were accessible. Many of the disabled could use swimming poolstf 
there wer£ a ramp to the pool areg and wider doors in the locker rooms. If pro^r 
terrain were provided at the *sites, persons in wheelchairs or on crutches could 
-participate at jniniature golf courses, picnic grounds, and, basketball courts. 
Unfortunately, the disabled are frequ6nt#*im&ble to engage in spectator activities 
because many museums, theaters, and sportir^arenas are'buil* with architectural 
barriers. , " 

X * v 

0 

However, the most important barriers to full leisure participation by the 
physically disabled are attitudinal barriers. M&ny people consider "disability" to 
mean "inability." ''it is often QSSU'&ed that the disabled youngster should not 
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participate in leisure activities because of a physical impairment. To the contrary, 
the disabled student, like any youngster, wants to swim, bowl, and^play basketball to 
the fullest of his or her ability. To the extent feasible, that participation should take 
place In the same programs that serve the able-bodied. Only through such contact 
and involvement will the able-bodied child or adult realize that the disabled person is 
a person with ability, and that the disability is not as limiting a factor as might be 
assumed. In other words, attitudes are only truly chartged through experience. 
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Programs 

At the Human Resources School (created in 1963 by Henry Viscardi,<Jr., to 
educate physically disabled children who would otherwise be on home instruction) a 
program of adapted physical education was included in the curriculum. It is assumed 
in many public school facilities Hhat the disabled child should not participate in 
physical education. It was our feeling at the School that an adapted physical 
-education program could be treated; the Medic^ ^Director reluctantly 'agreed to do 
so. - - ^ 



• Today the progr'am allows children with many types of disabilities (spinabifida, - 
osteogenesis imperfecta, muscular dystrophy, cardiac) to participate simultaneously. 
The prdgram is game-oriented; modifications are made^to suit- the needs of the 
participants. For example, if a youngster cannot run to the base in a baseball game, a 
youngster who can run takes his or her place. Plastic hockey sticks and pucks are 
used,*nd"the more severely involved students^ such as the youngsters with muscular 
dystrophy, play goalie. *^o one is eliminated Jn dodge ball; a poinjt system is used 

instead. J 

* . % 

This philosophy of adaptation is generally the basis for all school physical 
education programs, for—most activities are modified to suit the needs of *th£ 
younsters participating. It is,, therefore, only an extension of the basic program to 
include the physically disabled child. 

v • , } 

-A further extension of the program at Human Resources was the creation of 
recreation ,and athletic programs. Tfce recreation program further develops such 
skills as swimming, music, and art and encourages social interaction and broadening 
.of cultural knowledge through trips to museums, theaters, coacerts, and athletic 
events. As much as possible these programs are set up to allow the students to 
♦interact with their able-bodied peers; once again, contact is established, and, 
hopefully, attitudes are changed. As a result of this program facilities have become 
aware of the needs t>f the disabled,. and many architectural modifications have been 
made. ^ . ' v ' • w - 

. As part of the athletics component, basketball and track and field programs 
w were established. Teams participate^ the sports program already in existence on an 
fidult level throughout the United/Stafes. In fact, wd have th£ only high school 
.^wheelchair basketball team , in the country playing in league competition. A 
wheelchair basketball team for junior high students w&s also established; teammates 
play against afrle-bodied persons using wheelchairs. These games are played at local 
high schools and colleges. A point spot is used to make the g&mes competitive'. This 
program goes a long way to bring about awareness'artd attitude change. 
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In track and f left one of, our high school students placed second in the 1974 
National Wheelchair Games with a lift of 185. His body weight is less than 100 
pounds; more importantly, his disability is osteogenesis imperfecta (brittle bones). 
Even the wheelchair sports officials wef*e reluctant to let him participate. The. 
point is that' w^cannot always predetermine the extent of a persons 'capability by 
assessing the limitations imposed by his or her disability. This is tru£ of*all_people, 
whether they are faced with a permanent disability or not.- « o 

% ■ . 

Innovative programs like this and others qan do much to facilitate change. 
Many of the recreational planners in Nassau County are building facilities which 
are adapted for use by both the disabled and non-disabled. More thought is being % 
given to the disa.bled youngster in thfc public schools, and courses are being offered 
tq.physical educators aj\6 recreation leaders concerning tfoe 'ability of the disabled 
• x person to participate in a full and integrated program. 



Future. Needs • 

Much is left to be done in the area of leisure activities fbr the physically 
disabled. Research is needed in such areas as the modification of equipment and 
facilities to sSit the needs of everyone. Such icWas as a golf putter with an 
adjustable head might not only be used by "the person in a wheelchair'to hit the ball 
flush, but also by someone who is short. Mfeny facilities that are ramped or 
-elevated or whose landscape is level, may not Only suit the 'needs of the disabled, 
but afeo those of the elderly^ temporarily injured, and pregnant "women; in fact, 
they may be safer for all* 

Seminars are needed to educate the public and professionafe'\egafl£ing the 
needs of the disabled. Architects, educators, recreation directprs, physicians— all 

* need more detailed information about'disabied persons and how to bqtt^ft^l^tix^m^ 
realize their potentials • • * 

* . Courses should be offered on the, ^undergraduate apd graduate level for 
students who are going into human service careers so that betfer olannirtg can be 
done before the problem arises of how to cope with a person with a disability. 

i Perhaps internships for work with handicapped 'groups- should be part of many 
college curricula.. 

'r 

Summary » 

, V It is encouraging to realize that there is an emerging interest in involving 
the physically disabled in all aspects of life, including leisure and recreation. Much 
has been done already, and many new ideas are coming to the surface. 

* > * * . 

It is important that we keep in mind^the needs o'f all people in our planning. 
When we put a label of "special" onto any gr$3A?$r^>vogcam we are automatically, 
if not intentionally, making that group different." The physically disabled do not 
want to and should not be treated differently. ' ^ 
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Perhaps some unique -needs arise when one considers. the* disabled. But, ih 
fact, we all face some unique needs in our own existence. Only when we learn to 
use the tools available in 'our society will we understand each other and learn to 
appreciate Sach other .according to our real ability. This should be the goal of 
programming and planning in the area of leisure activities. 1 
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Professor and Chairman 
Curriculum in ^Recreation Administration 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill ' 

"Leisure Education/Professional Edacation/Leisure Counseling" 
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• 

* The category assigned to me by the planning committee encompasses a 
"variety of concerns: leisure education, career education, leisure counseling, 
personnel development, and v*ar*6us intervention modalities. All have far-rea'ching 
implications f©r therapeutic recreators, (is these areas deal with the socialization 
of people for leisure;- the supporting and 'influencing if those who are either 
uninformed* or dependent when it comes to learning how to deal with leisure; the 
channeling of candidates into the recreation- profession; tfie nurturing of recreators 
as they move in their career; and the designing and conducting of programs of 
v professional preparation and in-service training. # , 

In preparing this paper* 1 met with colleagues, spught assistance from our 
library and the 1 IllC and ERIC information systems, and reviewed tjie report of the 
study of career education published by the U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare (HEW) and the counseling kit prepared by Pcjter Witt at the University 
of ( # )'ttawa. Based on this limited survey of current research on these assigned 
concerns, I Concluded that our efforts have been highly descriptive, professionally 
oriented and client-centered, the general focus lias been upon what clients ought to 
do or -upon the application of methodology or technique to a problem with some 
speculation as to "the end result rather than upon the resin ts of experimentation and 
s\ sterna t4C inquiry, lo sojnc degree, our research designs'liave been ill-conceived, 
over-arnbitious, or inappropriate for the research task. /tFhey suffer from non- 
operational definitions and generalized concepts*, a condition not unexpected given 
the general status of recreation Research ,to date. This brings to mind a basic 
question with which we mast deal: Is research a legitimate role and concern of 
park and recreation professionals? » . ■ 

# * • • - 

To properly answer it, it seems to me that we first have to accept that 

recreation is a profession not a discipline and that there Hs a distinct difference 

between the two. Disciplines are ccmcerned with knowledge as it ^ppljesjo and 

relates back to a specific field of expertise, one which is not concerned with action 

or the implementation of research findings, professions are concerned with action, 

they apply the findings of .various disciplines in a .particular way to a particular 

% problem— the soctel issue which brought thcftfi "(the ^professions) into existence. 

"Profession" and "discipline" are not synonymous, although some of as tend to use 

terms interchangeably. A lack of precision in*. defining and tising these terms 

contributes to our dilemma. Should we be involve*d with amassing data or should we 

be primarily concerned with developing techniques for applications of these data to 

the'delivery of recreation services? Can we do both? And, if so, at what cost? 

The field of recreation and parks, as 1 perceive it, is a professional field not 
a,disciplme. Recreation and parks does not have a unique body of knowledge, our 
uniqueness comes for the application of general knowledge to the partial ir 



problem— Uie provision and maintenance of opportunities for leisure expression. # 
Disciplines require 'differed! orientations and programs of professional preparation 
than those necessary for professions. Likewise/ professibns have their manpower 
needs and distinct programs of training and professional development. 

It seems "to 'me that if we csn come to grips with these issues— the 
legitimacy of research in recreation and the difference between a discipline and a 
V. profession— we can begin to develop a research strategy and .som^ research 

\ priorities. Since professions are action-oriented, their research and development 

ef fonts must have an immediate benefit, a pay-off., to the practice of professionals. 
This means that a lot of Our investigations should be evaluations of where we are in 
our methpdology, the application of that methodology to.firo&lem resolutions, and 
the testing'of our current programs and program concepts. iLet us leave to the 
disciplines the problem of theory and pure research. Let Us nely on their findings 
and the procedtires and processes developed by our kindred ppofbssions for direction • 
and support. We need not duplicate the efforts of others; rather we should apply 
and modify their discoveries in ouc field of service. 

For example; let the psychologists develop the instruments and t tests 
' necessary for leisure counseling. Let the clinical psychologists, Vocational 
rehabilitation personnel, and school counselors develop anc^perfect methodologies 
of counseling. Let us ad&p^ these^ methods and instruments to our leisure 
* counseling concerns and then test and evaluate them .for their appropriateness. The 
* 'same may be said for\curriculum development, 'leisure education r and in-service g . 

training. A host of moctels and data related lo each of these general areas already 
exists. Our need is to evaluate them in terms of our objectives and goals. , - 

From my comments you can see that I believe we should be involved in 
research, but not in the type o'f research which is undertaken by -disciplines. We . ■ 

must recognize who we are and a'ct accordingly. We need to assess our skills, c 
needs, and priorities and develop a well-founded-attache -o^our problem. Our best . 
ploy is to deal with the things that are related to programming and to the 
'management of our service. Leisure counseling is a- very important part of 
programming, as are professional development and career 'Education pecessary , 
ingredients for the maintenance of recreation systems. Our concerns shoufd b£: 
Whom do we counsel and train? Where do we counsel and train? In what ways do ^ 
we counsel and train? What resources do we need to implement and 'support these 
*- ■ processes? - ** ' • % - 

' In this recognition of where we are, I do mot befieve that* we h^ve to 
apologize for what has been done in our JpekJ— that is a reality- Some of our. 
research efforts have been very good, relatively speaking; artd some have beei? very 
, poor, relatively sneaking. Our previous work represents^ an honest <effor f t to^do 

« "something. Much of our difficulty lies in the fact that we have first chair 
aspirations with rhythm band experiences. We are not viewed as a research.field. 
1 Our administrators have not recognized research as one of the things we ought to r ^ 
\ be doing. Consequently, we have received little financial ,and * administrative 
V ' support for/ our efforts. We have not created an atmosphere that is conducive to 
research; this is best illustrated at our research sessions at the National* Recreation 
and Park Congresses. * . - ■* 



1 
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In ^973, I served as a reactor to some presentations in a session that was 
designed.to deal wi,th more recent research in parks and recreation. There was a 
screening committee for the papers submitted and a series of evaluations. The 
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results of this elaborate structure— two papers were submitted and. both were given 
at the Congress. Was this the sum total pf research for the year? Were only two 
people willing to make public presentations of what they had discovered? I think 
that there was more" research twmpleted, but every time we try to have a research 
session at the National Congress' it is flat. Why? Is it because there is no 
expectation on our part to really be invplved in this kind, of research and research 
reporting? 

Further, it should- be noted that there is only one journal in the field of 
recreation and parks. Since its conception in 1969, The Journal of Leisure Research 
has published only four articles related to the field of therapeutic recreation, and 
three, of tltem appeared in the' first two years. Less than one-fourth of the articles 
have dealt with "issues and aspects of recreation as we define and know the 
profession. It is not surprising that we have only one refereed journal, since these 
publications are 'generally produced by.disciplines, not by professions. They are an 
outlet for the reporting of doctpral dissertations an*T the findings of research- 
oriented centers and organizations. Jn^smuch we have few doctoral programs (the 
master's is considered our terminaj professional degree) the need for research 
reporting mechanisms is minimal. , 

Jf you accept the proposition that recreation and parks is not a research- 
oriented field in the traditional sense, then progress can be made. We will, no 
longer need to fight that battle and can then concentrate our energies on the kinds 
of studies which we are capable of performing and which are central to Qur 
profession. We can develop our own research strategies based upon the needs of 
our field, ive will not need to judge ourselves by the acts of the disciplines in their \ 
quest for "a body of knowledge." ^ 

Let me propose we take the following course of action. First, let us begin 
with case studies which require systematic observation and reporting rather than 

•the use of computers and related research hardware and .technology. Other 
professions have gotten where they, are by being good reporters of the behavior 
they observe, by studying individual cases and by drawing some conclusions as a s 
result of their observations. They have reported the results, in their professional,, f 
nonresearch-oriented journals and have encouraged others to replicate their/ j 
efforts There is nothing wrong with case research because case research is a study/ 
of human behavior-a holistic approach to the understanding. Now Iltnow that the 
more sophisticated disciplines have gone beyond oase research and might consider 
our investigations amateurish because they do not requires sophisticated^ language ■ 

"and-technology;' but are we in this to keep up with the "Research Joneses?" p ; 

Second, we need toidentify and replicate those studies which seem to have 
the most potential. These may be investigations done by recreators or they may be 
adaptations of investigations done in other f iektfby other professionals. We d« not 
. always need to design new studies; replication is vaLld research effort and basic to 
, the development of generalized concepts from which more specific and traditional 

, research efforts may flow. '• < ' t 

» 

To* facilitate 'this kind of case analysis and replication, we need to spend, 
more effort in our professional preparation programs developing evaluation and 
recording skills. One of the characteristics of successful professions is the ability 
of its practitioners to,, record critical observations which become the basis for 
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diagnosis and program planning. .These observations are Ijeyed to critical indices. 
For example, when you go to your physician hje takes your temperature and blood 
.* pressure; he is getting vital information abfctit yoaf functioning. He c*n oompare 
these -measurements with th6se taken on previous visits and observe trends: He 
knows the indices of health. What jt j the indices 0/ vital functioning for adequate 
leisure expression? When do we record them? When do we use them? We nee(j to 
shift our mental set to make us better observers. * - / 

' - p Closely related to our need for recording and evaluating skills are 
instruments to aid us in these endeavors. Many such techniques and tools have been 
developed t>y other professions and -are readily adaptable to our field. ^We sljould 
begin now to identify and test thenu If we find 4hem inadequate for our needs, 
then we have a sound basis upon which to perfect our own. We eoirid either rely 
upon the disciplines to assist us in that task or develop our own expertise as a result 
of our growing body of observations artd experiences. This we can do now. 

Our intermediate and long-range efforts will. require a more discipline- 
oriented approach to research. If we do what I have suggested as the "now" kinds 
of things, the ethers will evolve naturally. They will include such activities as 
longitudinal studies, development of our own instruments and research models, 
. conduct of experimental studies, establishment .<?f university research cooperatives 
and centers of leisure studies, and reporting- of these> efforts in a variety of 
refereed journals. As with most other facets of life, there is a developmental 
process at work in becoming a research field. We need to understand this process 
and attempt not to short-circuit it. 

♦ * Having suggested some general courses of action, let me notf share with you 
some specific questions I think we need to consider *in- the areas of leisure, 
counseling, professional preparation, in-service training, and leisure education. 
These questions result from my review of the research material in^eacti area and to 
some extent reflect the status of the art as it currently exists, * 

Leisure Counseling < ( 

I sincerely believe we shc&ld be identifying and adapting existing counseling 
tools and models to the recreation setting before we start developing new ones. 
Although we have produced some, instruments for leisure counseling, they have not 
been extensively verified. Replication studies would aid in this'area. There is a 
tremendous body of literature .on counseling; several professional groups have 
counseling as a primary role. We -should build upon their experiences and 
complement and supplement their knowledge rather than duplicate their efforts. 

• \ * 

Edwina Hubert developed an 80-item leisure interest inventory as a doctoral 
dissertation in educational psychology; it is very .similar to the K'uder preference 
Record in format and design. It purports to measure general interest preferences 
\nd provides the counselor with a profile of the client. Robert (?vers o&the 
Milwaukee Curative Workshop developed a system for classifying vxfrious 
avocational activities into nipe main subject areas. He f*efers tp Xhii as his 
avocational inventory which may be used to enable counselors to realistically move 
Clients into potentially satisfying leisure expressions. Gerald O'lViorrow, Fred 

1 ' 



Humphrey, and Gerald* -Hitzhusen have all reported on their experiences in 
counseling and have recommended. procedures which may bexused in a variety of 
therapeutic settings. , 

Many of the writings of those interested in leisure counseling have appeared 
in ..either the Therapeutic Recreation Journal or Rehabilitation Literature . To my 
knowledge five of us have utilized, the instruments and models they have created; 
at least we have reported our findings. Before we urge others to create counseling 
'instruments an* techniques, we need to determine the validity of those - which 
presentlj( s exjst. ALso, we need to look at the skills necessary to be counselors and 
thaenvirosments in which these skills can be best developed and used. 



Professional Preparation and Career Development 7* 

Although we hav,e had numerous national conferences on curriculum design 
and a masfive effort on accreditation, I* know of no effort to validate our 
educational approaches and the training, materials we have developed* We h^ve got 
tested* much of what we use in our classroom 'awl in-service draining eifforts,, 
assuming that our models and ma-terials aft valid or else they would not be in use. 
-We haue made certain assumptions about the role of the two-year,, four-yean, and 
graduate programs and have described in our literature what we think each of these 
graduates can and cannot. do; but we have not tested these critical beliefs. .We 
have yet to determine what a professional role is as. opposed to a nonprofessional 
role. If I am wrong, where has it been reported? Do we guard these unrated 
assumptions so thaftthey will become self-fulf illfng and thereby prove us co^pct? 
In reviewing thq literature, I found no significant research .undertaking xeiat^d 
directly taprofessional preparation and the validity 6T.our t educational Jnaterials. 

I Now you may jrightly ask, how do you propose to .measure the effectiveness 
of our educational efforts? What are our criteria of success? Those ace good 
questions, but" they are asked of evehy field 6f% professional service. Some h&j/e 
attempted to answer, others have not. Possibly we begin by identifying what should, 
• be the outcome of our efforts and then measure the performance of our graduates 
against those objectives. I think the Bureau oCrEducation fop tha Handicapped .has . 
forced us in therapeutic recreation to think along these lines by asking for out^t|t 
data. Where are our people going? 'What kinds of jobs are they doing? AreHhe 
tasks they are performing really the thmgs/we thought they ought to be doiifg? 
Which experience provided by our curriculum best prepares our graduates for. $\e 
jobs they now do? The answers to these questi^ns.go, a. long way toward helpinjejtfs 
evaluate our educational efforts. A} ,'?/ 



, \\,\ 

We are at a crossroads in rc&regtion education. We are actively workmgj 
toward the establishment of a system of accreditation. Ortccthat system is jjn* 
effect it will serve as*^ stabilizer, a model to be ysefr'by all jn the preparation^ £ 
professionals. As muert as I agree with Hie objectives of accreditation, I 8m 
coQcerned about the future. I would -much, prefer us to test our education® 
assumptions and models before wq agree upon the standard. At present* the woffe 
by Peter " Verhoven and Dennis Vinton in career education for the leisure 
occupations (HKW)," the NRPA f s national manpower study, 'the publication^ 
concerning program rning^HUW), and our own national accreditation -project arp our 
be$t efforts in this critical area 1 of professional thinking* Bui all are speculative/" 
and none h$s btfen put %o the "research" test. ' • ' . * 



Leisure Education % / 

* The Society of Park and -Recreation .Educators (SPRE) and the Florida State 
University are currently working toward implementation of a leisure educatidn 
program which will -have a strong evaluation/research component. Dr. Jean Mundy 
and her colleagues at Florida State have . developed a model leisure education 
program which will be tested in three classes in an elementary' school system in 
Florida. *The pro/jjet is sp conceived trW it wilL allow us Jest the model .and 
collect data to determine; what is happening— to look at the process at work. Upon 
its completion, we can apply the'findings and model to other academic situations to 
see if replication, verifies their observations. Alt "of these pieces, when assembled 
and compared, wiU give us a larger national picture. Fundamentjjf. to this approach 
is the standardization of." their instrumentation, data flection techniques, and 
methodology. * 

\ v « 
Florida .State's leisure education study is a longitudinal one; a , more 
immediate feedback ' approach is possible by studying .the types of recreation 
activities which have impact on such specific behavior as self-concept, learning, 
and motor" performance. Doris Berry man is currently working on a conceptual- 
model to analyze play and recreation activities to determine their. impact in these 
areas, in a sense *she is asking: Does knowledge* about acitivites coupled with 
practice change the play and recreation behaviors of people, and how do.we best 
effect these changes? These are questions basic to theleisure education process. 
/...••*' • • . 

-In'summary, I have tried to\point out that there are some ongoing efforts in 
recrea&n reseefft?Ti ant] that we hkve had sorite successes; however, they are very, 
very l/mited In comparison with the task we have before us. The majority of our 
studies have'been descriptive, and we have rarely tested. their validity or replicated 
thecru We must come to grips with the realities of our field, and its research 
po^nfial and set Tor ourselves, reasonable and meaningful research priorities. 

We are all concerned about -improving the quality of life and see the mission 
/of parks and recreation as- the" developme-t of programs which will assure' a 
qualitative Existence. Unfortunately, few of us have stopped to ask: Why are we 
doing ,what we are doing? How can we better measure our outcomes? .Against 
what objectives?: ' ' 

.Because we are an action-oriented field, it seems to' me that if we are going 
to be successful in research, we must conduct those studies which will be consistent 
with our philosophy of service, the methods we use,- and the public's expectations ot 
our 'delivery system, this is where our real 'hope lies-not in experimental 
undertakings or longitudinal efforts at this time. Let the disciplines take care of 
some of those things for us; let'us deal with these processes, we know to be central 
to the problem of administering and. programming a leisure service system. 
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success or failure of any efforts directed toward the enhancement of" options and 
-opportunities for satisfying leisure involvement by the handicapped population. It 
is in this area thajt I will focus my attention. 



Personnel development in therapeutic recreation is relatively new. Only a 
few years ago, fewer than 40 schools purported to prpyide an "option" in 
therapeutic recreation. Tom Stein's 1969 study (Therapeutic Recreation Journal , 
2nd Quarterr 1970) of recreation and park eu trula identified 35 programs offering^ 
such an option: 28 at the undergraduate level and 26 at the graduate level. In a 
1970 update, Park and Hillman (TRJ , 2nd Quarter, 1970) identified 56 curricula 
which .".indicated some type of therapeutic recreation program at the two-year, 
four-year and/or graduate Revels (Associate \<evel = 4; Bachelor's Level = 49; 
Master's Level = 24; Doctorate Level = 3). 

In 1970-71, Fred Martta (TRJ , 3rd Quarter, 1971) identified 80 colleges and 
universities ^offering courses and/or fieldwork training. in some aspect of thera- 
peutic recre£ti° n service, including adapted physical education and recreation for 
special groups. In his study, Martin identified 15 two-year programs, 67 four-year 
programs, and 43 graduate opportunities for study in therapeutic recreation. 
, further, he determined the number and focus of course offerings: Over* 200 courses 
were offered in the 8 0 cu rricula— 89 were special focus courses and 69 were general 
or survey courses. « , * r ' ' v 

4 

. Lindley's 1969 survey (TRJ , 2nd Quarter, 1970) of therapeutic recreation 
curricula elicited responses from a panel of 30 expert therapeutic recreatOrs 
concerning lhe relative importance of college courses in therapeutic recreation. A 
high correlation was achieved among the panelists on course offerings at both the 
undergraduate and graduate levfels. One of Lindley's recommendations" was to 
evaluate and analyze course content for those courses ratgd as highty desirable or 
desirable. * t \ ■ m /* 

The "Directory of. Professional Preparation Programs in Recreation, Parks 
and Related Fields," published by the NRPA and AAHPER in 1973, lysts some 95 
colleges/universities which ostensibly offer a therapeutic recreation option. 

These studies certainly do not speak to the quality of professional 
preparation and personnel dvelopment programs. Only .in the past fe,w years has 
attention been focused upon what the components of a therapeutic recreation 
.curriculum should be and, in fact, what competencies should be sought, taught, 
and/or learned in educational programs. 
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In 1971, the final report was published for a project funded by the U.S. Office 
of Education at New York University— Development of Educational programs for 
New Gareers in Recreation Services for the Disabled. This effort was one of the 
first, if not the first, to utilize pre- and "post-testing of attitudes towards 
disabilities, knowledge of recreation activities, leadership methods, and recreation 
programming in connection with an £tiucational program. * . 

r 

1 1n December, 1972, the University of Kentucky, pursuant to a grant from the 
U.S. .Office of Education, published Career Education for Leisure Occupations; 
Curriculum Guidelines for Recreation, Hospitality, and Tourism . Included were 
sa-mple job titles, general description of work, basic employment requirements, and 
a list of goals atfd "objectives applicable to therapeutic recreation personnel, 
development. v 

In 1973, the NTRS Professional Education Committee updated the Index of 
Curricula in Therapeutic* Recreation and compiled information on .course content 
items at 25 additional colleges. This information, 'which is a critical first step in 
the qu^itative assessment of professional preparation, has yet to be published. 

The U.S. 'Office of , Education recently published a booklet entitle^, 
Leadership Preparation for Educators of Crippled . Children and Other Health 
Impaired-Multiply Handicapped Populations . A list of goals arid corresponding 
competencies to be demonstrated by prospective teachers is provided. 

*In February, 1973, the' AAHPER, in cooperation with BEH, published 

(Juidehnes for Professional Preparation Programs for Personnel Involved in Physical 

Education, and Recreation for the Handicapped . In it, competency guidelines, 

learning experiences, resources, ana. assessment techniques were formulated for 

therapeutic recreation. * M - '*«;■* 

*"* ° 

The U.S. Office of. Education is supporting numerous projects for the 
development of graduate programs in therapeutic^re^reation in. universities around 
the country- As* one example, Michigan State- has developed a systems 
accountability model at the M.S.'- level, encompassing specific functions, 
competency and sub-competency statements and teaching-learning activities which 
should lead 'the student to the necessary performance objectives. 

Dr. Linda Odum, Florida State University, recently completed a doctordU 
dissertation entitled, A Curricula Matrix for Use in. the Design and Development of 
an Undergraduate Core Curriculum in Therapeutic Recreation . In her summary, 
Dr. Odum stated that the mat'rixtmay be employed as: U) a basis for curriculum 
design, (2) evaluative criteria for existing curricula, (3) a device for competency- 
base>d testing for entry- and exit-level skills* and/op knowledge, (4) a means of 
homogeneous groupings- for courses on levels of attainment, and (5) an index to job 
levels. * \ 

These examples ..of recent ^efforts are an indicator of concern and 
commitment to 'prepare individuals to more adequately serve' the handicapped. 
This, tfcen, is the state of the art-. 

Obviously, a great deal more needs to be done as Dr* Sessoms suggested. 
Thp career lattice .concept developed in the New York University project and the 
one outlined in the Kentucky project need to' be realized. Perhaps the leisure 
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Education model developed in Florida (Mundy) is a beginning. The actual functions 
and tasks of positions at various levels of sendee delivery need to be further 
identified* By the same token, professional preparation programs should be clearly 
identified by competency level and focus. Perhaps, if positions in the therapeutic 
recreation field were awarded strictly on the basis of competency level, as opposed 
to fcducational level, a more realistic educational pattern would evolve . Were a ' 
person to be employed according to demonstrable competency, the formal degree 
structure would be dissipated m favor of competency attainment. 

The initial need is to pull together materials that have been developed in the 
competency-based (OB) curriculutfr area, A career lattice for therapeutic 
recreation should be 'constructed/ 'The work at MichiganGSafe (graduate level), 
Florida State' (undergraduate levef), and University of Illinoi^ 7 Wmmunity y college 
level) may be reviewed along, with the 750-hour training program Hfro/t high school 
level) and Ctprjano's dissertation work at New York Universities' a foundation for 
this, career lattice-development, ' „ 

• ' «, »» . 

Each of these programs has been concerned with C-B curriculum 
development, competencies have indeed been determined, but much refinement is 
required. Were this effort ? undertaken,' the product might well provide the 
* guidelines for a career lattice as well as a core for public leisure education 
programs. As a result of this combined efforx, spinoffs for specialized research 
projects k would be feasible: (1) manpower arid job trend identification studies; (2) in- 
service training packets for parents, teachers, and others; (3) field testing of 
competencies; (4) case studies; and (5) tnaditional vs. new instructional methods. 

We have at least. begun to look at our educational models, and 1 am in 
agreement with Sessoms that much more needs to be done. Objectivity and 
4 verification must replace subjectivity and speculation. Future research. must focus 
directly on the development . of the career lattice concept through realistic 
competency-based position stratifications. To develop methodology and 
instruments, that verify competency is no easy task, but it must' be tackled. We 
must be able to effectively measure the quality of a field practicum experience? we 
need to measure student (worker) understanding of leisure counseling, activity/ 
analysis, client pathology, forces of motivation, and some of the more obscure^aojy 
less tangible or seemingly less assessable competencies that are required to wprk 
effectively ,witirclients. In connection wi,th this, we need to develop innovative 
instructional resources and techniques to allow students. to learn and acquire 
competencies most suitable to their style arid ability. Resource libraries need to be 
developed and accompanied by a "Yellow Pages of Innovative Instructional 
Resources and Techniques." 

" * - • « ' *' 

Instructional evaluation must alsd be a primary concern. Both fownafive and 
summative evaluation methodology must be employed in relationship to learning, 
task, and concept analysis in order ,to accurately measure instructional 
effectiveness, , "A Source Book For Instructional Development For Training 
Teachers of Exceptional Children" is now available as a joint publication of the. 
Leadership Training Institute (University of Minnesota), The Center for Innovations 
in Teaching the Handicapped (Univeristy of Indiana), apd The Council for 
Exceptional Children, This is arj excellent publication and might well be a primary 
reference for the purposes of analysis, construction of criterion^referenced tests, 
media selection, mastery-learning formats, and other aspects. 
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Leisure time activity programs for the handicapped are being initiated 
throughout^ tine country. The catalytic ag.ents have been the implementation of 
state lawXmandating "equal education for all," court precedents, vociferous 
agencies sucto as the Association for Children with Learning Disabilities, and # 
concerned parents. However, 'despite the proliferation of programs,*! am concerned 
bectrtfse of the lack of sound guidelines for training personnel who are presently 
working with the handicapped * and, individuals who are in teacher training 
institutions preparing tor careers in leisure education. ^ ^ 

Co ncerns ; 

. . Successful program implementation is contingent lipop personnel who have, 
been prepared with those "skills, knowledges, and attitudes necessary, to provide 
individualized programs designed to meet' the needs, of a diversified .handicapped 
population. • \ ■ • 

A review of the research literature and existing leisure time programs has 
provoked the following concerns: 

1. The lack of A training programs at [ire-Service, jn-service, 'and 
graduate levels. 1 

2. The paucity Of personnel training models. * * 



3. The negativistic attitude of administrators, teachers, students, and 
\ the>public-at-large. * * • r ' * , 

' 4. The r ramifications of the* concept of* "mainstreaming" the 
handicapped population, ' < . 

- ■ ' ' ' ' r * « 

Resolution of the Concerns / * ^ 

A survey should be conducted to identify the status of leisure time educaflon 
programs. Of, special importance are the exemplary facets of these programs. The 
survey results should be distributed nationally to stimulate programs in schools and 
agencies. 4 - " "... , ; 

Research should be conducted to identify effective personnel training 
models. Emphasis should be placed on identifying those training prototypes whjch 
stress techniques and methods to insure individualization of instruction. The 

- % : . 12B 
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models identified should include pre-service, graduate and irv-service* training for 
recreatidn teachers of the handicapped; training programs for paraprofessionals; 
. * and sensitivity training programs for teachers, pupils, and the communityTat-large. 
The models selected should include the following; N 

■ # I. Teacher performance based on some form*of accountability (e.g., 
/ competency-based performance). • . 

2, Practiqum, training experiences for the teachers io a field-setting. 

3. Individualized instructional programs for the handicapped popula- 
• * tions, including corrective and adapted activities. 

° ■ Research studies of these exemplary progr^jns should be. conducted to 

ascertain: \ 

1. The skills, knowledges, and attitudes demonstrated by the teachers * 
prior to and at the ertd of the training programs. 

2. The skills, • knowledges, and. attitudes demonstrated by the* 
handicapped population as a result of being "exposed to a recreation 
program conducted by fully trained personnel. ' * 

< Project Active Training Model 

fn'arv effort to clarify the type of training program recommended and the 
^elements in the structuring process, the following guidelines arfe provided which. 
. have been established by Project ACTIVE: A ^Competency Based Training Program 
for Physical Education, Special Education? and Recreation Teachers •bf the 
^\ Handicapped (Thomas MV Vodola, Director, Project ACTIVE, ESBA, Title HI, 
« Project No. 74-341, Oakhurst^NewJersey 07755.) . . ' 

1. Preliminary Steps v 0 - 



a. .Identification of student behavioral changes ^esired. 

b. Determination oT the appropriate skills v krioti/tedges, and 
attitudes needed by the teachers to effect^said student 
behavioral changes^ 



y . 2. Personnel Training Model 

a. Trainee pre-test . The*trainee to be pre-tested during tYfi 
first sessiWof the training program. - 
• - b. Lecture ppovided by the trainer . The presentation of ~the 

* ' * t reseatch/r,ationale ?ypportive of " the competency being 

taught. * \ J . ~ 

' ; v.... c. , Demonstration of the skill by* the trainer . The master 
<' 9 teacher demonstrates and - explaini the specific 

\.^ s - ; competencf^that is to be interoglized, ^ * 

i% , d.\ / Trainee- application of *h£ competency . The trainee is 
!• , % -* ' provided an opportunity to practice the specific skill. 

" ^; i Trairyer-trainee'discussion period * The trajaee is provided 
*< - an opportunity to discuss the problems encountered. * 
, « v «. . • * 

. ■ . • -,V- ■ ' 'I 9 ■ ' ' 
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Traiaee application of the competency in a field^setting . 
The trainee is provfded an opportunity to teach the skill to 
a child in a practicum situation. 

Trainer-trainee discussion period. . Trainer-trainee inter- 
action to discuss the problems encountered and plausible 
-alternative solutions. / 
Trainee reinforcement of competenjgy . The trainee is 
provided ample opportunity to ^pply the skill to 'children 
with a variety of handi?apping conditions. 
Trainee £5ost-test . . The trainee is tested to assess his 
degree of acquisition of the competency. The test is 
administered when the trainee defms he is ready. 
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Sessoms'raises^several questions about leisure'counseling: (1) Is counseling^ 
legitimate role for recreation/park specialists; (2) Is it a role that the public <and 
professional experts used to^ssume; (3) Are we being equipped for the role; and (4) 
iVho is equipping us? . . 

To answer these questions, it is necessary to raise a number of additional 
questions. The first and most logical of these is, What is leisure counseling? I 
would guess that this^question put to a randomly selected group- of. park and 
recreation professionals would result in some curious and disparate responses. This 
then points up the significance of Sessoms' comment that our -concepts are not* 
operationalized and, therefore, are not. measurable. Neulinger (1974, p, 131) 
suggests that experimental research may be one answefr to this problem in that . . 
#n operational definition implies an experimental approach and thatjio science can 
progress or even exist Without operational definitions." 

The question of the legitimacy of park and recreation specialists serving in a 
counseling role raises questions of an ethical nature to which the profession should 
give serious consideration. What qualifications are ifeeded to be classified as- a 
"leisure counselor?" In what ways is leisure counseling uniqUe in relation to other 
, forms of Counseling? What specific functions and tasks does the leisure counselor 
perform? What kind of education and training is necessary to successfully perform 
these functions and tasks? Can these questions not be articulated in the context of 
researchatole problems? r • * ' • 4 

There is bIso a need to demonstrate the effectiveness of leisure counseling 
as a tool \o improve the human condition. If this cannot be done, there is no 
justification for ^existence. .This notion is supported by MeKechhie (1974) writing 
in the Therapeutic Recreation Journal : 

. . . real progress -will occur* only to the extent that therapeutic 
recreation counseling employs empirically based multivariate 
: - techniques of appraisal that are demonstrated to predict validly and 
reliably the initial response and long-term adjustment of. the- 
individual client to a particular leisure or recreation solution. <- 

A continuing controversy revolves around the issue or philosophical question 
of the nature and role of research in the leisure profession. On the" one hand U the 
faction most frequently classified afc the' "practitioner" with the "aqademfcian" 
holding forth at the other end pf the continuum. The rationale of the forther group- 
is that if research findings are not applicable to the solution of practical problems 
the researches not appropriate. Conversely, the latter group argdes that the 
legitimate end product for research is theory which tends to, explain a variety of 
phenomena and predict events. Is there not room and need for both jrfnds of 
research? • - ' ■ 
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• Another reality which must be faced is the fact that park and recreation 
professional preparation institutions are producing graduates who (1) do not possess 
knowledge and competencies necessary to conduct quality research or (2) do not 
possess the motivation and incentive to pursue research* In their article in the 
Therapeutic Recreation Journal , Linford and Kennedy (1971) support the first 
hypothesis stating: 

In our, opinion there isn't anyone trained specifically in therapeutic 
recreation who has sufficient background in quantitative methods to 
guide any but the most simplistic doctoral dissertations. Similarly, 
the ability of university faculty to instigate and direct research * 
studies which involve some of the more modern statistical designs is" 
severely limited w . 

In terms of motivation, there is all too little within the university, aside 
from the incentive to achieve terminal degrees or to gain promotion. 
Unf^t^pately, this kind of motivation too often results in research designed to 
accommodate the biases of doctoral and graduate faculty comnaittees, rather than 
to provide the kinds of data needed to solve problems confronting the profession. 

Reinventing the wheel is another pitfall which the profession must learn to 
avoid, a point which Dr. Sessoms stressed. There is no doubt that leisure services 
are interrelated and interdependent with a number of other disciplines and 
professions, especially in the social and behavioral sciences. Consequently, it is 
vital that .all systems be kept open to facilitate much needed cpmmunications with 
professionals in these related areas. Writing in the Journal of Leisure Research , 
Burdge (1974) pinpointed the problem when he stated: 

. the study of leisure faces an additional conflict due to the 
interdisciplinary nature of the topic. It is no news that academic 
people and the research community in general build disciplinary 
fences around any topic. Neat disciplines mean easy to approach, but 
often useless research. t 

I couldn't help but feel frustrated while Dr. Sessoms was talking about the 
difficulties lje is encountering in achieving the kind of conditions that he set forth 
for us. I think we have a problem of research priorities . I don't believe research is 
necessarily. held in low esteem. I do feel that research is a low priority in terms of 
our operational, day-to-day responsibilities. 

Most of us at this conference are university people. We basically face the 
same type of considerations. Unfortunately, the motivation to conduct research 
and the priorities p'laced upon research lead us in directions which do not truly 
allow us to achieve the ultimate results we need to be concerned about. For 
instance, as I mentioned earlier, I think the conduct of most, or jnuch, of the 
research in which many of us are involved is motivated more by the need to get the 
advanced degree, the need to achieve promotion or tenure, or the need to qualify 
for extramural funding than by the need to obtain the types of data required to 
advance us toward our ultimate goals. I think we are in a situation where we need 
to resist some of the institutional pressures that we are all subject to. 



In terms of the utilization of research findings, I have great difficulty in 
processing the great amount of available information and data. I think we are not 
doing a very good job of articulating the results of our research in ways that can be 
useful to others, particularly to those at the program level. A f^w of us expend 
onsiderable effort to disseminate the results of ouranvestigations; others of us 
ight do a better job. 
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In February 1969, the American Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation and^the National Recreation and Park Association sponsored "A 
Study Conference on Besearch and Demonstration Needs in Physical Education and 
Recreation for Handicapped Children" at the University of Maryland, College Park. . 
The main purpose of the conference, funded by the Bureau of Education fpr the 
Handicapped, was to pinpoint immediate and future needs for research and 
demonstration projects. Six general statements resulting from the discussions 
pointed toward directions for investigation: ^ * 

1. Development of comprehensive retrieval and dis^emihatloa procedures 
and systems to allow researchers and practitioners to fully utilize research findings 
and model practices. ' ' # 

2. Stimulation of relevant demonstration projects employing sound 

evaluation procedures. „ • 

* ■* 

3. Encouragement of better coordination between various agencies serving 
the handicapped population, including more cooperative efforts among physical 
education, recreation, and special education. 

4.. Conduct of a multidimensional analysis' 'of underlying skill functions 
requisite for gratifying participation. 

5. Placement of increased research and demonstration emphasis ofi 
programs to enable the Handicapped*person to prepare and* maintain leisure skills 
and attitudes. v 

6. Increased research and demonstration efforts withj regard to physical 
education arijd recreation as facilitators of learnkig. 

joints 1, 3, 4, and; 5 parallel some of the concerns which were emphasized by \ 
the* participants of. the September 1974 conference on leisure tLme activity at j 
Columbia, Missouri. And point 5— increased emphasis on programs to enable the 
handicapped person to prepare and rrraintain leisure skills and attitudes— is one of 
Vie seeds for the 1974'confererice. , 

At various places in the body of this report issues and concerns are discussed 
whjch parallel the recommendations emanating from the 1969. needs assessment 
conference. The recommendations* for research and demonstration projects related 
to leisure time activity for handicapped populations formulated by conferees in 
1974 are similar in many respects to those 'made five years before, although the 
latter were developed in a context considerably broader than leisure time. 
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» It would be safe to assume on "the basis of this comparison that research and 
.demonstration needs are 'perceived .similarly by educators, practitioners, 'and 
researchers in the broad context of physical education and recreation for 
handicapped children and in the more specific context of leisure time activity. It 
would also be safe to asbume thai recommendations reoccur over time because 
sufficient research has not been undertaken and/or adequately disseminated to the 
practitioner 'to satisfy the questions raised. 

Personnel involved with the leisure patterns and participation of 
handicapped childpen are urged, therefore, to (1) consider the urgency of the points 
identified, by the 1969 and 1974 conferences and to take steps to formulate 
• appropriate projects and. studies.. to answer pertinent questions and (2) seek more' 
effective utilization of existing Information systems as a means of expanding the 
dissemination of research findings and prototype models of education and service 
delivery. 

Development of a data base is only half of the task - facing the helpmg 
professions at the current iime^ the complementary dissemination/utilization 
pattern .must exist -if progress is to occur in serving the thousands of handicapped 
children 'and youth who require special help in meeting their needs for participation 
in leisure activities. 

The edi'torial committee responsible for the' proceedings of the 1969 
conference grouped the recommendations within the categories of assessment and 
evaluation, interpretation, legislation, recruitment and training, and services. The 
following represents a synthesis of the recommendations relating to the concerrfi of . 
the leisure activity project. (For full recommendations and conference papers, see 
Physical Education and Recreation for Handicapped Children: Proceedings of A 
Study Conference on Research -and Demonstration Needs . Contract No. OEC-9- 
182704-2470(032). Washington, D.C.: American Association for Health, Physical 
Education arid Recreation and National .Recreation and Park Association, in 
cooperation with the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare.) ' 

Education for Leisure 

The following represent the complete list of recommendations pertaining to 
education for leisure. 1 1 

• 'Ascertain and eyaluate carryover of* activities from physical 

eduction *in the school setting to the community recre&tion • 
setting, and. carryover of childhood recreation skills into adulthood. 

• Determine basic recreation and physical education skills needed by . 
hahdicapped children. 

• Evaluate relationships between leisure time skills and vocational- 
social-emotional adjustments of those with different handicapping'* 

> conditions. ' . * % 

• Evaluate how handicapped children who. receive vocational 
guidance use their leisure time. . y 
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• Determine how to counsel individuals- to match activities with . . 
abilities and handicapping conditions with existing opportunities. 

• ? • Develop techniques and method^ to assist individuals locate and use 
Community resources. 

• Devise methods a/id model" programs to assist handicapped children 
"to become recreationally independent and literate . 

• Ascertam to what extent new skills are retained and incorporated 
into recreation patterns. * 

• • Examine the recreation experience itself in terms of variables 
. which influence activities and how they exert* this influence; how 
these variables can be manipulated to alter the recreation 
experience to bring about behavioral change; and benefits and/or 
detrimental effects of specific recreation activities. 

• Determine how the handicapped use their leisure time;, provide 
programs to prepare them for active participation to a wide variety % 
of recreation activities. 

Assessment .artd Evaluation 

* * 

Recommendations within this category were grouped under (1) contributions, 
values, and effects 'of participation, (2) design and rationale, (3) instrumentation, 
(4) standards, (5) methods and materials, (6) perceptual-motor considerations, (7) 
physiologically-based considerations, and (8) physical and social environment! The 
major areas for research and demonstration with relevdnce to leisure participation 
include:- 

• Effects of active participati6n in physical education .and/or 
recreation programs and activities upon individual physical, mental, , t * 
social, emotional, and ethical-functioning. 

• Participation in recreation and/or physical education programs and 
activities as one,* means for facilitating developmental learning 
tasks and learning ,in general; for promoting growth, development, * 
and changes in behavior for persons with different handicapping 
conditions; for developing vocational .readiness, competency, a,nd 
productivity. \\ 



Social acceptance of special, students in institutions in which they 
are founds . * 

Attitudes of teachers, administrators, parents, and lay public 
toward children with viarious handicapping conditions. \t 
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• Knowledger'skillsrcbmpetencies, and personality, characteristics 
requisite for success in dealing with handicapped children in 
physical education and/ t or recreation programs. 
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• Architectural barriers and their elimination. 

*■ » 

;• Diagnostic/evaluative tools appropriate to physical education 
and/or recreation to measure physical, intellectual, social, 
emotipnal, and ethical existing/potential functioning at §11 levels of 
performance. 

• Approaches to classifying handicapped and nonrhandicapped 
students for participation in physical education and recreation 

• programs'. . - ' „ . ' M 

• Instruments and procedures which can be used by practitioners and 
researchers. • 

• Effective methods, to promote transfer ' and/or carryover from 
physical education and/or recreation activities to other situations, 
activities, and processes. 

• Effects of motivation oipon functioning and effective approaches t6 * 
motivation with various handicapped groups at different 
age/functional l.evels. / 

• Materials, equipment, methods* used in* physical education and 
recreation programs. 

• Similarities and differences of different intervention modalities 

' . and learning programs (e.g., Kephart, Getman, etc.) and' 
effectiveness of each. • 

V • Effects of stress on childVen with various handicapping cpnditions. 

• Attitudes of handicapped groups toward institutions and society. 

• Impact of physical environment upon programs and performance. 

* • Impact o.f different leadership styles and participants' perceptions 
of these styles. r » - 

Interpretation - 

Recommendations fell into (1) collecting, storing, and retrieving information 
and (2) disseminating information. > 

TV ' ^ • t , • f 

• Promotion of projects to meet current irfformatibn needs, fill 
existing gaps, answer questions, and give necessary, direction to- 
program efforts and activities. • - * 

• Effective, effici^it utilization- .of existing r channels of 
communication. *'\ • »- * 

• Development of r>ew approaches to information dissemination. 
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Recruitment and Training ■ 

Three emphasis areas were identified: (1) recruitment, (2) preservice training, 
and^3) in-service training. " 



• Characteristics necessary for successful work with handicapped 
Children. 

• /Training programs for subprofessionals, paraprofessionals, and 
{Professionals with undergraduate and graduate educations. 




Services 



The breakdown of recommendations in this category includes: (1) general, (2) 
administration leadership^) integrating handicapped and non-handicapped popula- 
tions, (4) programming, (5) education for leisure; (6)- services to parents^and (7) 
camping and outdoor educations^ 

• Modifications *of various social systems necessary to increase 
services— e.g., transportation, facilities, equipment, avocation^l 
guidance-^-to the handicapped person. 

- * Types of activities which provide ^a' base for integrating 
handicapped and non-handicapped qhildren. 

. • Relative merits (and -weaknesses) of community programs for the 

* * . handicapped population as compared with institutional programs. 

+ Conditions and approaches to activities which are most conducive 
to integrating handicappedand non-handicapped groups. - 

r # # .Values and limitations of integrative and segregative participation 
' to the handicapped and-non-^handicapped persons. 
* * 

• Differences in lifestyles of individuals with various handicapping- 
conditions and differences in lifestyles of . handicapped and non- 
" handicapped persons — 9 - — 

• Modifications required to accommodate the severely and 
profoundly retarded and multiply-handicapped persons. , 

• Development and utilization of a multi-dimensional analysis o£ x % 

* ^ ~ underiymg skill ^functions needed as a requisite . for gratifying % 

* f o£ . * participation in p^gical education and recreation abtiyitieSr, - n 
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Common Pitfalls in Proposals 
Source: Federal Register , 
Vol. 40, No. *35 f v • 7414 
Thursday, February 20, 1<?75 : 
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8rc. 3.3 -Common pitfmlU In proposals. A 
listing of the following commonly noted.fall- 
lngi of proposal* may be helpful to the pro- 
spective applicant: 

(*> A failure to specify objectives of the 
study and^ relate them to the impact on edu- 
cation of handicapped children: 

(b> A failure to specify the anticipated 
outcomes and product* of the study related, 
to the "education of handicapped children. 
When Improved scientific understanding Is 
the intended outepme. attention should be 
directed toward avenues tor tr3nsla*!r\ff this 
understanding io usable educatl >nal prac- 
tice*. (This is to.say. Journal articles alone 
mey not be viewed r-s sufficient outcome-): 

(c) A failure to relate the planned project 
to other publicised *>• r**'~»»*|y <omplclcd 
work. 1 Uludini: similarities. differences, and 
new contribution* of the proposed project: 

"(d) A failure *o outline the specific plans 
for conducing the project. Objectives, as 
well as planned procedures or strafglds for 
achieving "specificity ««d measurable results 
or objectives, procedures, and Intended prod- 
ucts or outcome? during the cm^c of the 
planned project ere olten critical' * 

(e) A failure to ut!ll7e avallible expertfcc 
Most university or geographic communities 
have available many individuals with skills 
in c-xn^^im•u f ' ,, d* r Gf\ tc* 4 . and measure- 
ment, child development, etc.; to name only 
a few^ specialties which frequently relats to 

■ proposals. Prospectus applicants ars urged 
to seek the best staff and consultants avail- 
able, which frequently means pooling re- 
source* across department, organ National, 
or discipline lines;* 

(f) A failure, to append assurances from 
.'facilities or schools Whose cooperation Is 

necessary for project success. For some activi- 
ties. It is also appropriate to discuss plans 
aiid elicit feedback from the staff of the State 
Educational Agency: 

(g) A failure to propose a realistic time 
frame for the planned project. If staff 'must 
be recruited. Instruments designed, forms 
clearances obtained, etc.. the project time 
schedule should take such activities into ac- 
count. Although time extensions may be ar- 
ranged In special circumstances, prospective 
applicants arc advised to plan realistically. 
Particularly. If time must£be/allowed for 
clearance of forms or for ftrfeau review of 
documents, either other activities should be 
planned for those time periods, or staff 
should be temporarily assigned other duties: 

(h) A failure to follow principles of good 
design. Most frequently overlooked are, 
validly and reliability of collected data in' 
surveys, test protocols, etc. Controls for ex- 
perimenter's bias. Hawthorne and halo 
effects, and the issue of generalizing beyond 
the group of project participants often de- 
rerre attention. Appropriate statistical analy- 
ses do not necessarily require highly complex 
procedures. Levels of significance in statisti- 
cal tests should not be violated by multiple 
reanalyzing of the same data. An appropriate 
ratio of subjects or respondents to variables 
under study should be planned: 

(1) A failure to plan for evaluation of ma- 
terials or procedures developed under the 
grant or contract. Although major develop- 
ment projects may require evaluation by an 
Independent third party, the applicant usu- 
ally outlines detailed procedures for evalua* 
• tlon of materials, curricula, or hardware 
devices. In some Instances it may be appro- 
priate to include both evaluation steps dur- 
ing product development and a final, overall 
evaluation procedure, When,$hew procedures, 
curricula, materials, or other products ore to 
be developed, the proposed evaluation should 
plan to obtain estimates of casts (Including 
dollar s mounts) and benefits expected to 
accrue if the product wererplaccd In * en lee. 

'20 USC 1441. H42. 45 CFR 100a 10, l'tfa ?C>. 
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